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- President's message begins with a 
tion” 


! 
since the withdrawal of troops from the South 


The 


diseussion of pacifiea 


Inassacres, disturbances, riots, and race hostilities have almost en- 


reiterates his determination to protect the negroes bys 


ble means; and then proceeds to a statement of his views 


on the tinances. On this subject he insists that the policy of re- 
sumption should be steadily pursued by every suitable means; that 
no legislation would be wise that should disparage the importance 


As to silver, he declares 
bv * the wal of the 


currency,” endowed with 


or retard the attainment of that result.” 


the “readjustment of our coinage svstem ” rene 
silver dolla 


the legal 


Importance, 


as an clement in our specie 
vredater ol less extent,” to he ol Crave 
the one 
one of 


tender quality * toa 


savs that he holds 


ind 


nobody would be Ty netited Ly 


the opinion that, on 
hand, ‘disparaging silver as 
the the 
ind, on the other, that legislation which looks to **maiytaining the 
full a both 
their relative commercial values will permit, would be neit 


the two precious metals which furnish coinage of world,” 


volume of intrinsic money to measure of metals as 


her unjust 
essential 


nor inexpedient.” He then goes on to lay down certain 


features ” of any legislative measure which he should feel at liberty to 
Of these the first grows out of the facet that 


bt and the expediency of refunding at a low 


recommend to Congress. 


with our large public de 


rate of interest, the question of coinage is really a twe-fold question, 


one branch of it relating to domestic currency, the other to the debt. 


He points out the faet that all the bonds issued since February 12, 
1273, when silver was demonetized, are ‘justly payable in’ gold 
coin or coin of equal value”; and that, as to all these issued before 


that date, thr 


contemplated by either the 


gold dollar was then * the only coin in circulation ot 


Government or the holders of the bonds 


be paid,’ and adds that * the 
power of the United States to coin money and to regulate the value 


as the coin in which they were to 


thereof ought never to be exercised for the purpose of enabling the 
Government to pay its obligations in a coin of less value than that 
Phe 
second principle is that, in introducing silver into the currency, the 
ratio between silver and gold should be 


contemplated by the parties when the bonds were issued.” 


adjusted with a vie 
maintaining in circulation both metals, and ** keeping up the volume 
of the two precious metals as our intrinsic money,” and he calls atten- 
tion to the fact that an ‘absolute equality of commercial value free 
from disturbing fluctuations is hardly attainable.” and that without 
it bi-metallic legal tender would ‘irresistibly tend to drive out ot 
circulation the dearer coinage and disappoint the principal object 
proposed. by the legislation in view.” He therefore thinks that a 
near approach of the two metals in commercial value and a limita- 
tion in amount are essential to maintaining both in circulation. — It 
these conditions can be successfully observed, he thinks silver coi 

age may be advantageous; but declares that any expectati 
temporary ease from an issue of silver ** to pass as a legal tender at 
a rate materially above its commercial value ” is a * delusion.” 
does he admit any substantial distinction between an original issu 
of silver dollars at a nominal value materially above their commer- 
cial value, and ‘the restoration of the silver dollar at a rate wl 
onee was but has ceased to be its commercial value.” He also 
silver bill the exemption of both pr 
interest of the existing public debt from payment in a 
value than the present gold coinage of the country. 


commends in any 


hv com 


He explains his civil-service policy as a return to the system es- 
tablished by fundamental law—i.e., the selection of government em- 
ployees by the Executive, and their confirmation o1 


reje 
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Secretary Schurz discusses the Indian problem at some v.ngeth, 
and lays dow outline « Indian poliey embracing the following 
points : the maintenance of absolute good faith with the tribes: the 
discouragement of hunting fur as possible; the concentration of 
the tribes still dependent on hunting within reservations ; their con 


version to agricultural and pasteral life; the admission of indians 





e- 
“~~ 


The 


in | Mis! fenee of deavin Lpported fumilies for a 
Homestead Act and 


elves from their tribal rela- 


then 


thre 


yto citizenship; t exten throughout the reservations of 
thority of th iws of the United States, to be carried into 

Tos? , Diycti | the establishment of schools 

Pritian child , witl fi practicable, compulsory attend- 

»} ny t ! hie plo nent on the re- 

} f } e | S po rhe |’ ts 

’ Heel Phe Postmaste 

‘ | ! terest He rece na lo 
\“ that they be compelled to carry 

()] Tor Loe settled by 

I Oitiee L «of M Thompson's re 

N ‘ | uinent, Which does not see 

except in’ Brooklyn, 

the law transferring the 

\' ( quartel evarded as an 
t | he influence of the * old 

th Robeson { ! ore the * barnacles.” 

| uke ball the importance of having 
dl ed « oft t Phe Secretary of War 

t t rmy has ! iy occupied in suppressing 
fidian hostilitic i Watching the Mexican border, and in suppress- 
the riots of list summer Phe recommendations in his report, 
Which the President calls attention in his Message, mostly relate 


detail; indeed, now that the que stion of the reduetion 
thre 


d with it likely to arise, 


army is settled, there is hardly any general ques- 


tion Connect unless, indeed, the coneentra- 


tion of troops on the Mexican frontier should lead to one. 


Wwe ek, 


contest in the Senate took an unexpected turn on Wednes- 
whether, under the rules, the 
the Butler resolution should take precedence as of 
The Viee-Pre 


stion, tn fa 


Guy SC 


When the question ar 


Ke logy rep rt or 


high privilege. sident decided, and perhaps correctly, 
Sia knott V aul 


i 


x been taken, he was 


for it w orot the report. An appeal hav- 


sustained by a vote of 29 to 2a, Judge Davis 


net voting, and Conover this time returning to the Republican fold. 
hen followed a hopeless struggle with fate on the part of the 
Democrats, Which lasted for two days and into the early morning of 


Saturday, when, by an amicable understanding, Kellogg was allowed 


in with the aid of Conover and Patterson, and Butler 
thereupon with the same aid. 


to be ted 
Phe Senate paused a moment to pass 
ning the appropriation of $150,000 ; 
spent the last hours of the special 
ve session, approving all nominations 


the House Exposition Bill, cont 
ul also the Deticieney Bill. tt 


session, on Monday, in executi 


not objected to Phe New York Custom-house nominations were of 
course objected to, and will have to be renewed. The appointment 
of Gen. Harlan to the Supreme Bench, which had been confirmed 


on Thursday 


and then held for reconsideration, sueceeded through 
Senate to r Some of the President’s 
Southern appointments, notably that of Fitz Simmons of Georgia, 
} 


the failure of the consider. 


were unopposed except by a call tor yeas and nays, to put on 
record the disapproval the Republican minority Conover, Pat- 
terson, and Stanley Matthews stood by the Executive. The House 


} 
cil 


bill 
sloop Tluron 


the relief of the 
On Tuesday, in regu- 


i nothing except to pass unanimously a for 
survivors of the wrecked U.S. 


haat 


Clid oath.” 


session, the House passed a bill abolishing the obsolete * iron- 


Patterson was apparently somewhat mortified by the failure of 


his tirst defence of himself in the Senate, owing to its incoherence, 


«> he prepared a written one of considerable violence, which he read 
on Friday with great vehemence, and which contained much coarse 
ibuse of the Presicle Phere were one or two very funny passages 


in it, besides poetical quotations —one in which he tried to put the 


carpet-baggers in the category of Northern men ‘who remove to 
e South for Ul health, or tor the laudable purpose of improving their 
bon industry and enterprise”: another in which,while admit- 
w tha w Southern Republ s had been guilty of many errors 

‘ \ ry , x re 
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and were responsible for much of the maladministration of the past 
eight years,” he maintained that “they never betrayed their friends.” 
This has been the principal plea of nearly all the political criminals 
and defaulters of the past seventeen vears. They will acknowledge 
lving, stealing, bribing, forging, and * ” bills and cheeks, but 
thes admit that they have * gone back on their friends,” 
which they regard as the lowest pit of human depravity. Patterson 


raising 
will never 


continues in disgrace with ‘the party,” and so do all the carpet- 
baggers ; but the ludicrousness of the abuse lately heaped on them 
has attracted the attention of some of the editors, and during the 
last few days there aas been more caution in speaking of their wick 


Iness and useles Patterson announces that he has been invited 


SHeSS, 
‘Jeeture on the South,” and will probably do so. This was pre- 
dicted, we believe, by the Springtield Republican a 
They all turn to lecturing afte1 


] sted by the police 


fortnight ago 
being found out, if unmo- 
+ and usually begin by an address at an Agricul 


almost 


Mr. Conkling managed to defeat the nominations of 
Roosevelt and Prince in the Committee, whieh is 
friends, and probably by himself, a great stroke of statesmanship 


They will probably be renewed, however, and carried in the Senate, 


Messrs 
considered by his 


if we may judge by the vote in the ease of Fitz Simmons, the Georgia 
The ostensible ground of opposition to them—that thx 
incumbents have done nothing to warrant their dismissal 


is in itself,a contribution, however slight, to civil-service reform. 


marshal. 


present 


No explanation has yet been offered in any quarter of the purposes 
of the Republican opposition to the President in the Senate, al- 
though we think the public has been waiting for something of the 
kind with considerable anxiety. How it is to benefit the party- 
taking the lowest view of it; what class of voters whose allegiance 
is at all doubtful is likely to be cheered or won over by it; who 
it is in any section of the country that enjoys the spectacle of Sena- 
tors denouncing their own President, and working secretly to prevent 
his putting unexceptionable men in important places—are all ques- 
tions to which an answer ought to be given soon, if it is to obtain 
credence or even attention. 


The President’s suggestion as to the establishment of a national 
university at Washington, though nothing is likely to come of it, is, in 
the present condition of the civil service and of the public mind 
about patronage and salaries, rather ill-advised. None of the State 
universities, so-called, are successful in the highest and best sense 
of the word. Some of them are the mere playthings of politicians, 
and, as a general rule, the more ignorant a politician is the more he 
has to say about the university. In all of them the pay of the protes- 
sors is scanty, the interference of the incompetent constant, and the 
humiliations frequent and deep. To start another such institution on 
a great scale at Washington would be a curse to the Government 
and a real hindrance to the cause of higher education. Each 
Senator would want a chair for “ his man,” and “ the man” would be 
overhauled every session in the House for some defect in his teach- 
ing, and the president of the university would have to pass half 
his time in lobbying either to get the appropriation or prevent his 
being legislated out of existence. Then there would be an annual 
‘* board of visitors,” who would recommend each year a total change 
in the curriculum and discipline, and perhaps the dismissal of a pro- 
fessor of history for secret leanings to monarchy, or of a professor 
of political economy for unsoundness about the tariff or the double 
standard. In short, it would be a great and serious addition to ex- 
isting troubles and responsibilities. . 


The charge made against Mr. Sumner by General Grant, and 
supported recently by Mr. Fish, of having kept from eight to eleven 
treaties before his committee for periods, to use Mr. Fish’s words, 
varying from “several months” to ‘more than two years,” has 
been disposed of in somewhat summary fashion by Mr. Pierce, Mr. 
Sumner’s biographer, in a letter to the Boston 7'ranscript, which has 
as yet drawn no reply from Mr. Fish. Mr. Fish’s charge gave the 
dates at which the treaties were referred to the Committee on Foreign 
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Affairs, and inferred from the delay in their reaching the Department — kassoff’s troops having oceupied encampments between Z 
of State from the Senate that the Committee had not reported them. — and Karakilissa. The Pasha in the meanwhile strengthens t] 

An examination of the Records of the Senate shows this to have | fications of the city, and is said to be receiving 
been an error. Of the nine treaties spoken of, only one lay ene year | Some have probably come from Batuim, the « 
in the hands of the Committee ; two between three and four menths; = contraeting his lines. Between the Danube and the B 
four a little over one month, and one only two days. The subsequent has been considerable militar etivity, excepting t 1? 
delay occurred in the Senate itself; but for this the responsibility where Zimmermann is left to enjoy his « ri - 
has not been laid at Mr. Sumner’s door. Pasha, resuming the offensive west of the L 
= oo F ; a , ' November 26 violently attacked the ‘Tzesarevitch’s Twellth ¢ 
Che official declarations of the President and the Secretary of the = et : , 7 ; é' 
sa p tay ’ ae at Trstenik and Metehka (names oceurring also in the 1 rhood 
rreasury on the subject of remonetizing silver were sufiicient, al- Gee ‘ 
le j é ; ; : : of Plevna, which led some of our dailies to consider 
though anticipated, to lower the price of gold from 108 to 1022, and ager . ' ; 
: esp Bape t ; ; _ sortie of Osman Pasha). After six hours’ severe tighting, t IR 
to advance the price of United States bonds in Londen from } to 1] 7 ae" : 
a: ; ; ‘ sians report, the aggressors were repulsed with vet 
per cent. Coming as they did Jate in the week, they were not in RLS . . ; , ; 
é' ; er gear Suleiman himself estimates it at nearly twelve bundres 
time to stop the importation of bonds which was started by the Sand ; ae : i I 
; oa ae: ee _ ; ; pursued till nightfall. The bulletin admits the loss ot 
silver-dollar agitation. The demand for sterling bills to pay for ee a gaat 
5 wise ber of Russian officers. Simultaneous demonstration 
these imported bonds was suflicient to keep the exchange market — ,,, . } —_— — 
3 s ; . Turks further south, near the banks of the Kara Lot 
up. Bankers express the opinion that, except for this return of ee ewe ; le ae 
; age , ; . , trifling fighting. In Constantinople the belief was current - 
bonds, exchange would by this time have been five to six ‘ points ; s ; ; 
Kin : : ; leiman was to make a new, strong effort from his south 
lower than it is, and we should now have been importing gold in " a ; ne 
: a and a despatch from Vienna announces that he has achic 
such amounts as would have put at rest all doubts about the ability oe ; 
: ne . ae ... , Victory near Tirnova; this is apparently contirmed 
of the Treasury to resume in 1879. The gold value of the United =, : : ee 
; ; : , : from Shumia, but the news decidedly needs furt 
States legal-tender note for one dollar at the close of the week was , ,,, ae ! ' 
me nana ie eee “ ; ‘ Phat Suleiman is bent on fighting the Tzesarevitel 1 
80.9744. The bullion in a 412$-grain dollar would have hada gold) 4... te 
t tl ti f 20.9049 sidering that the latter must be prevented by ¢ 
Value ¢ 1¢@ Same me OF SU.GUad. . . . ‘ . . 
; : > from lending his aid to the besiegers of Plevn 
At the Stock Exchange there was one of those periodical declines | tempt to break through his lines, either in the direct fs 
which invariably follow over-speculation for arise. The cause of the | or near Tirnova, is, at this season of t! 
decline—which ranged from two to eight “ points ”—was the “un- |) great magnitude and no little risk. 
loading” of one or two speculative capitalists who bought vast i 
amounts of railroad stocks last summer, on the caleulation of an Mehemet Ali Pasha’s task —to relieve Plevna by 
enormous business this fall. The heavy rains in the West in the | the west —would be incomparably easier Tutd | 
last five weeks so reduced railroad tonnage as to upset the calcula. Which Suleiman commands outside of his fortress : forenty cs 
tiens about dividends, and the result was free sales. The export Russian and Rumanian divisions intervene between | na 4 
trade of the Northern ports continues excellent. The Southern man’s besieged foree, and not the two main armies ef the | 
ports, on account of the backwardness of the cotton movement, Which, holding inner lines, bar the approach trom the But 
show less favorable results. Outside ef the export trade general hemet Ali—unless his defensive tights and slow retreats 
business has been dull. ing out the enemy’s lines for strategie purposes —! il 
= ae a nae a" Ca ee army strong enough fora Vigorous and continued offensive ev 
rhe political situation in France, in spite of much vacillation ee ee har ¢] nnat ravetz bv t 
‘ : " : , ; scattered divisions. After the eeceupation of Pravetz by t 
on the part of the : farshal, remains practically unchanged, though he abandoned Novatehin and Skrivena. between Vratza and O 
of course a situation of this kind really grows worse as long as , ae st oalf thd bafiln 1 
ea The Hil sie i and the latter place itself, wit UW oe le 
it does not grow better. The likeness of his ntal any re ’ er 
oes gro bett I he likenes of hi men 1 al moral chesh and Liutakovo, southwest of t Socratohinad? 
condition to that of General Grant during the whiskey trials in 1876, The Russians. thereupon, according t ART ee : 
° . - > A . - ve “ ’ . is — a vUss1ans, Thereupo eat ‘ ” Al - wco ‘ ‘ a ‘ i ‘ 
as mneeenes ly General Boynton in his artic le in the North Ameri- on November 22 and 20, repeatedly attempted to seize 
= Revic 4 continues to be very ping ning as well as amusing. ‘unction of the roads from Orhanie and Etropol to the B 
There is the same reasonableness one 4d; r the plana- | ° ; , ‘ ‘ts ‘ +> 
Phere i the ne reas nableness one day under the explana but were repulsed with heavy loss. On the 2th. as a Rk 
tions and assurances of the good men, and then the same relapses bulletin has it. the tener of which d with t 
into grim suspicion and wounded pride the next day under the li ae ee ere not ro rel 
- = =“ in ‘ a . cecunYge SLULCTHIECTITS, tnough ft Goes POL cu | t t . Vit'bie 
** mind-poisoning of the bad men. he last person who has \li's troops evacuated their positions near Vretehesh and 1 
taken the Marshal in hand and tried to soothe him is M. Gréevy | , a: Micaela weibaaill Prigeeae ee OnD 
. 1 ; aoe Kove, The NuUSsSIANS pursuins Thent beVoena tl ( ie, yn) j 
(Bristow), and he was supposed: to have made some impression 2 Mehemet All rted that the Russia that aay 
. oe oo Mehemet i reported That the aus on that day, ai 
on him, when Rouher (Babcock), Ornano (Shepherd), and Cas- lentlv cannonading hi ti | | 
P * . > . whee enuyv ecann OnaAdINne Dis positions \ elit \ 
sagnae (Murtagh) “ got at him” again and made him defiant. The Ct is rEt if ae 
. . : e maps ’ LWest O1 \( t 
venerable M. Dufaure had him under treatment at the last advices, 1 at eee ere rf yee le loss ret 
oe ‘ nd after a protracted struggle and considerable Joss retreated 
and it is hoped that his labors may produce some result. But the tl 7 ee ee ; a ee 
i " : M Meigs: £ a de 7 we even ys GaArBness Prevencree ) eCadlace Pursuit, ili 
fear of a coup de force is diminishing, as it is evident that the Mar- ; “ | 7 , 
* . a : > - ® eNX weclea To a bp 8 i 1 CT Wie Ti al il | i 
shal has not resolution enough for that sort of thing, and General —, had tonal i the country 
detachments ad prey u tl ( C4 til Oy Cf I 


Berthaut, the Minister of War, would not connive at it, and the Naa ae ere ; . qtr Levt 


army cannot be counted on. In the meantime, the Assembly. as .. | ihe ef the reports of week, however, mentio \ 
an additional measure of pressure, has refused to vote or discuss the 7 awaits rey ron Se =e : % +. f-4 ! the Turks, either east « est of 
budget, or at least any of the direct taxes, until a parliamentary ayia ang ate ae cee wit ] “a 4 nage ak ii 
Ministry is formed. This, it must be added, is a dangerous game, as ei Pm % 9 me pontine = a nen sal . ; Nude d ne se si 
it is likely to inconvenience a large body of persons, and perhaps é: a condition and the Pasha’s intentions aro vague. if Mc 
wound the national pride, and if it lasted long might put the ma- hemet Ali has drawn off a considerable force of Russians, and is 
jority in peril in ease of another dissolution. enabled by reinforcements covering his rear to execute a rapid for- 
There is apparently a lull in the operations in Armenia. Loris- ward movement west of the Isker, Osman Pasha might, perhaps, 
Melikoff is not yet announced to have arrived in the neighborhood venture on cutting his way through in a westerly direction. “The 
of Erzerum, and Mukhtar Pasha believes, or at least some days ago now more positively-expected Servian intervention is, however, 
believed, the Russians to be going into winter quarters, Gen. Tergu- © adverse to the former supposition. 











DEN PRESENT POSITION AS DESCRIBED 

+ Li a | 
d I ] crest 
( Ns On 
( ch the public | eon 
0 use in the interval 
7 !) t his own p have 
( e, not to mewhat hostile ro 
do full tice to his position 
to be read in conjunction with his letter of aecept- 
i i i! ural address. The conelusion drawn 1s 
i . 4 Nn, think, will be that he has 
the politicians say, on civil-service reform, 
on Southern question he has gained 
nd strength. Both the Cincinnati platform 
of aeceptance were vague, perhaps necessarily vague, 
e Southern ¢ on, and contined themselves to. that 
th which party platforms have so long treated 
question—that is, they expressed a strong desire to satisfy 
ks and whites, but pracd refrained trom any definition 


both blacks and whites beyond 
The matter 


f the ewhat cloudy term * pacifieation.” 

ld really have been of but small importance, as all the States but 
had escaped from Federal control, and were therefore no longer 
possible objects of a “ policy” of any kind, if it had not 
e to pa that the Republicans found themselves dependent 
these two Stat fi i. victory at the Presidential election. 
y part Ll li strong enough elsewhere to dispense with 
Lot these two remaining carpet-bag States, their loss would 


bly bave excited no more attention than the loss of Georgia 
But the faet that 
the Republican hold on 
to the 


and caused the 


they proved absolute ly necessary 
power suddenly 
Northern politi- 


e continuance of 
timulus interest of 


somewhat ludicrous conver- 


of their affairs into the “ Southern question,” and gave the 
| bands of thieves who managed them in Columbia and New 
ns the name for the time being of “the Republican party at 
outh.” So that Mr. Hayes, when he took oftice, found that the 


thern problem had assumed in the minds of the leaders of his 


party an importance which there was no reason for anticipating 
he was nominated and when he wrote his letter. This, however, 
ity in no way changed the necessities of his position. The only 


vw could interfere at the South was through the army, and at 


t only in two States; and the army it was quite certain the House 
hot permit him to use for any such purpose. Accordingly, 
dered his party an inestimable serviee by giving the inevitable 


tir of the optional, and making an act of necessity seem to the 
ners What, as far as he was coneerned, it no doubt was in 

an act of wisdom and kindness. He did not withdraw 
troops because he was soon, likely to have no troops, but be- 
t was neither constitutional nor expedient to keep them there ; 
his perception of the pursuing any other 
has doubtless strengthened his faith in the soundness of the 


impossibility of 


did pursue, and has made him firmer in defending it. 
t the fecling of its necessity, which his Republican opponents 
tless possess as fully as he, should silence their denunciations of 


His unwillingness or inabilitv to run 


is something which in view of the 


to be expected. 
machine in the old way 
ns of the Cincinnati platform cannot be attacked 
hile criticism of the Southern policy readily finds svympa- 

me that large class 
tions and restrictions have been blunted by the passions 


the anti-slavery struggle. He 


W hose perception ; of eonstitu- 


ies of the-war and of 


marently, allowed himself to suppose that by 

1 the question of civil-service reform, on which there 
public feeling, he would do something to disarm 
both tl designing and unthinking 

t weinf, theretere, the: i 


' friend of the reform is probably Mr. Schurz. 
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in the message a considerable falling off from the fervor of the letter 


of acceptance, and he contines himself to a mild adhesion to the 
principle of responsibility about appointments laid down in the Cin- 
cinnati platform. This was what was to have béen expected from 
his practice about appointments since he came into oflice. He has 


tried to be conciliatory and compromising in his reforming, not only 


by refraining from assailing abuses, which micht have been justi- 
fiable in a certain degree, but by perpetuating them. He has made 


many appointments under the old system, has bestowed many as 
rewards for political services, and has allowed it to be supposed 
that he was still using patronage at the South and elsewhere to 
break up the Demoeratie party and build up the Republican party. 
This, of course, far from appeasing the old managers, has en- 
couraged them in their hostility, inasmuch as they look on it asa 
sign that the reform fever is passing away, and that they have only 
to persist in their opposition to effect a perfect cure. ‘Phat much of 
it is due to want of proper Cabinet support we suppese there is no 
member who is a consistent and steadfast 
What system of ap- 
pointments Mr. Evarts believes in, his offer of two important missions 


question, The only 


to the Pennsylvania and Illinois delegations makes it impossible to 
sav; but it is one hitherto untried by the Aryan race. The worst of 
the President’s unsteadiness on this point is not, however, that it 
has revived the hopes of the politicians, but that it has disheartened 
the reform element in both parties, who would undoubtedly have 
rallied to his support in greater and greater numbers everywhere in 


| support of any policy that was ‘thorough, radical, and complete.” 


The most serious defect of the policy which has been pursued thus 
far is that it is incapable of support, though very obnoxious to cri- 
ticism and opposition. You ean condemn a man for queer or erratic 
behavior, but you can only encourage and stand by him when you 
know what he is aiming at, and have reasonable confidence as to 
what he will do next. 

On finance, as far as resumption is concerned, there has never 
been any reason to doubt the President’s complete soundness. 
What has been feared is that he shared the Western craze about 
silver, and had, from want of familiarity with the subject, fallen a 
victim to some of the many fallacies which have found acceptance 
in Ohio on this subject. We believe that there was for this a vear, 
or even six months, ago a certain amount of foundation; but if so, 
the discussion which has since taken place has served the purpose 
of clearing his mind, as it has that of so many others, of the pre- 
valent delusions on this subject, and the utterances of the message 
will bear examination by any test, and are in complete accord with 
those of the Secretary of the Treasury. A year of Mr. Hayes’s Ad- 
ministration is nearly gone, and he has but three in whieh to satisfy 
the expectations of those who supported and vouched for him in 
It has been a year in which, of course, there was much liability 
to error, and much public indulgence for error. In the second, people 
become more exacting and discontented, and he is probably on the 
verge of the most critical period of his publie life. He has learned 
two things during the past nine months which ought to be invalua- 
ble to him in passing through it. One is, that in trying to remove 
deeply-rooted abuses you cannot compromise with the persons in- 
terested in them, or make the ehange in any degree palatable to 
them. The other is, that the Republican leaders would never have 
nominated or supported him if they had supposed that he would 
take the party platform in earnest or would make his letter of ac- 
ceptance a veritable programme, and that they look on him now 
Should he pass another year try- 
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as a treacherous simpleton. 
ing to make peace with them, he will inerease their contempt for 
him, without winning the confidence of the better portion of the 
party, and go out of office with the unfortunate and mortifying re- 
putation of having good intentions and a feeble will. He need but 
have a little more confidence in the desire of the bulk of the Ameri- 
can people for good government, and in the real insignificance to a 
strong man of the intrigues by which the Republican Senators are 
trving to harass him, to fullil the promises his friends made for him, 
a better era. 


and make his Adminictration the beginning of 
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THE COINAGE ACT OF 1873 

\ CORRESPONDENT writing from Chicago savs: “dr is eon 

tant] erted here in the West that the Act of Congress 

dropping the silver doll om the coinage was passed in a surrep- 


he readers of the Nation 


The 


would be unnecessary to return 


Manner.” 
thi frets 


oO frequently answered that it 


titlous »Intormt 


whether Warrant such an inference. has 
been s 
to it w 


Commercial, the Chieago Tribune, and other journals which know 


question 
ere it not brazenly repeated and reiterated by the Cincinnati 


better, that the Act in question was a trick, a cheating device, and 
an intentional fraud, and that it was passed surreptitiously. Re- 
cently some particulars of the fraud have been given—perhaps not 
in the two journals we have mentioned, but in others and in public 
It has been widely asserted and believed that 
or “ Ernest Lloyd,” as several newspapers have 


debate in Congress. 
Mr. Ernest Seyd 
printed the name—a designing bullionist and secret agent of foreign 
b mdholders, came to this country from London in 1873, and by cor- 
rupt bargains with leading members of Congress and officers of the 
Government brought about the demenetization of silver. Figures 
have been given showing the amount of “ British gold” brought 
over by Mr. Seyd to bribe the small number of Congressmen who 
had, like himself, the foreknowledge that silver, which had been for 
half a century worth three per cent. more than gold by our stan- 
dard, would soon be worth less than gold. The truth of the matter 
is that Mr. Ernest Seyd is an untiring and voluminous advocate of a 
return to the double standard in England, in this country, and in all 
countries. He has been writing and publishing works on the silver 
side of the question more than ten years, making little or no impres- 
sion at home, and creating the impression in this country, as now ap- 
pears, that he is an advoeate of the single gold standard 
hardly be flattering to his vanity as a publicist. Mr. Seyd is an ex- 
pert as to technical questions relating to coinage and the precious 
Inetals. His work entitled ‘ Bullion and the Foreign Exchanges’ 
a standard authority upon such matters, and was probably referred 
to in the protracted discussion of the Coinage Bill of 1873-—the dis- 
which the Cincinnati insinuates 
place at all. In the circumstance that Mr. Seyd’s book has been 
often quoted by Senators and Representatives in debate this sense- 
less story undoubtedly had its origin, and the avidity with which it has 


which ean 
is 


cussion Commercial never took 


been seized upon and spread abroad shows both the ignorance of 
the great majority of the silver advocates, and their desperate need 
of some accusation against the integrity of those who passed the 
Act of 127 

Accounts from Washington represent that this utterly wicked 
and false charge had very great influence in procuring the passage 
of the Bland Bill in the House. Not that members of Congress are 
generally ignorant of the fact that the Act of 1873 was passed with- 
out the slightest extraneous influence or sinister motive, but because 
their constituents have been so filled with suspicion by other sinister 
by Crédit Mobilier, Pacific Mail, Custom-house Moiets 


transactions Moiety, 
and so crammed with deception 


District Ring, and other similar jobs 
respecting the “dollar of the fathers,” that they are readier to believe 
bad things than good things of any Congress, and especially of any 
Congress which legislates on money matters. This morbid state of 
publie opinion, which is perhaps not wholly without its uses, ren- 
ders it all the more necessary to keep the truth respecting the 
age Act of 1873, and the mode and manner of its passage, before the 
people. It is not easy as a general thing to prove a negative, but 
in this case it is possible to do so. The evidence in disproof of the 


infamous charges brought against the Congress which drepped the 


silver dollar from the lis 


ments and the debates in the Congressi 


~~ 


ts of public 


t of American ccins, consist 
mal Globe, accessibie to all 
readers and editors ; and the reason for passing at that time any billin 
relation to the coinage is furnished in Dr. Li 
entitled ‘ Money and Legal Tender in the United States.’ 
latter it may be learned that the original purpose of the bill was to 
bring the Mint and the Treasury Depa 
ther. The Dire 


iy wi 


nderman’s recent wo 






to eng etor of tl Mint w at one ti 


N 


ation. 


dent of the Secret ry 


the President. The 1k had In ‘ 
wake the Mint a branch of the ‘I 
lating to the subjec ( Ineo | 
g It \ at ed cy ly \ | . 
(Mr. Boutwell) to fray nT toe] 
and it v woth natural | 
time to consolidate all th law rewuiat t ‘ 


What had become obsolete, and reduci 
harmonious system. 
The preparation of the bill was entrusted to 
the present Comptroller of the Cur 
drew up the bil 


enev, an 


] 


Land the elaborate repert acco 


Secretary of the Treasury, who transmitted t] 
Senate, where they were introduced, referred to 4 I 


and 


before the 


be 1 1 ted, 


mittee, ordered te 
Vears 


ty 


final passage 


All changes of tormer len (‘] 


seven sections. 
pointed out in the report, and the ISONS Give 
lar attention was called to the facet th 


an obsolete coin worth three or ft 


LTUins, 
cold dollar, had been omitted trom the list of : 
five-cent silver pies e, the three-cent 


bronze piece were also dropped, and the subsidi 


slightly increased in weight, so that the silve Lbtwo] 
four quarters should be exactly equal tot of | 
frane piece. Few bills have ever received such « 
tracted consideration in Congress as t! N 


passed with fewer 


: , 
Caily, it Was passed 
having been under consid 


} 4% 


which it wa dono less than 
both in committer 
ver dollar of 412 
subject of debate. 
The bill was before the 


10, 1&1, 


s pVUNee 
and in open session, the sect 
grains stood unchanger 

; ? )) rye) > 
Senate from A ys TST, 


receiving full discussion and considerat lt 


body by yeas 36, nays Tf. In the House Repre 

taken in charge by Mr. W. D. Ik 1 

sineered ” it through committee and through the H 

now, in his championship of the + di ot fath 

of laughter for gods and men. In ‘ se Mr. Is \ 


ealled the father of the bill. since he reintroduce 





ning of the Forty-second Congress, res y 

heap into which it had fallen at the expiration of the Fe 

On Mr. Kellev’s motion it was referred to ( ( 

and by him reported back from tl ‘ ed 

Mr. Kelley stated to the House th ( ( 

considered | il Ct l Ce ¢ the 1 ( ( ‘ ‘ 

re-examined in all its parts by the new « 

and recommended its passage. The bill. then reco 

the §th of February it was reported back with an 

again recommitted. On the 18th of Fen vi 

with further amendments and made the special order for M 

Phe task of explaining the bill 1 

Hooper, of Massachusetts, who eech on 

coh of the Globe. A protracted debate « | upon th 
CCLS ced in it, and attent s called to the 1 

the silver dol] had been dr wed Ire he list of con li 

in Mr. Kellev’s opinion, one of the 1 meritorious clause 

i. “Ti l er dol le I, ld he worth 3) ce 

r gold d f any of t could be found; but tl 

» be found, they existed onty in collections of curiositi 
double standard, he added that such a thing was ij 





¢ + yy f ‘ 
it words Wom th 


We quote his e 


- The silver coinof England is ten per cent. below the val 
eoin: and, acting under the advice of the experts of count! 
f England and France, Japan has made her silver coinage W 
vear twelve per cent. below the value ef cold coin, and 





—~ 
“yr. 
~~ 


ue of gold 


rt nd 
ithin the 


P ’ 
for this 





ve 
es 
— 
os 


The 


: ) retain the double standard. The values 

ol tuat You cannot determine this 

of gold and silver next vear. 

Phi ere bo) tol hort thine o: thev are 16 to now. Hence 

| ) that you wast have One standard ¢ Te 

u legal der for all others, and then vou may pro- 

domestic convenience by having a subsidiary coinage of 

late in all parts of your country as legal ten 

‘ ( 1 be redeemable at its face value by 

Mr. Hooper, speaking for the Committee, said: 

Phe silver dollar of 4123 grains, by reason of its bullion or in- 

t ie Value being greater than its nominal value, long since ceased 

» be a coin of circulation, and is melted by manufacturers as silver- 

Weer It does not circulate now in commercial transactions with 

at country, and the convenience of these manufacturers in this re- 

peet can better be met by supplying small stamped bars of the 

ime standard, avoiding the useless expense of coining the dollar 
for that purpose.” 

Phis was a sound and philosophical reason for dropping an ob- 

lete and usels coin, bat our present purpose is merely to show 

how utterly reekless and untruthful is the statement that the bill, or 


this feature of it, Was passed ina surreptitious manner. Mr. Potter, 
of New York, called attention to the fact that the bill made * legal 


tender coin of only one metal, and not, as heretofore, of two”: but the 


House med to be entirely satistied with Mr. Kelley’s explanation 
that a double standard was impossible, and finally passed the bill, 
May 27, 272, by yeas 110, nays 13. 

But this was not the end of the surreptitious action. Coming 


rward ina new Congress as an original measure, the bill required to 
»through the Senate again as though it had never been there before. 
House, had adopted certain amendments requiring 
nsideration ; among others, one making the Government 


moreover, 
ble for the loss resulting from the abrasion of gold coin, and 
the coinage of a new dollar of 384 grains, pro- 
e to the value of the subsidiary coinage, and legal tender 


wroviding for 


for only five dollars. These and other amendments sufficed to 
eure for the bill a second consideration in committee and in the 
Senate as thorough as the first had been. On the 13th of January, 
[x73, this measure, which had been surreptitiously shuffling about 
the Capitol and sneaking in and out of the public printing-oftice 
nearly three vears, was passed the second time by the Senate—with 
nel , however, so that it was necessary to have a committee 

of conference upon some minor matters, by whose agreement and 
report, and with the approval of the Executive, it became a law 
about one month later, viz., Feb. 12, 1873. In the face of these 
facts, the Chicago Tribune of the Ist inst. has the hardihood to say 
that the bill was passed ‘stealthily and fraudulently, by with- 


holding the Knowledge of the transaction from the people, stifling 


di and deceiving even the President.” 
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PALACE CARS. 
"THE palace ear is a characteristic product of our national life. With- 
ut the traditional ties that bind the European to his hereditary 
home, with the general belief that change is not to be dreaded either in 


home or calling, the whole nation is ever in restless motion. The shrewd, 


industrious, intellectual Yankee farmer of New England is fast disappear- 


ing, ill replaced by coarser-fibred imported Hibernian material ; the Ame- 


rican pioneer blood which brought into rough subjection the fertile West 
is almost gone, replaced—and here well replaced—by the heavier German 


stock ; and similar movements are going on in Pennsylvania and, on a 


mailer seale, in other parts of the Union. In fact, a large part of our 
people is ever turning over in its head the advantages of somewhere else. 
Besides this, business in a large part of the country is mainly transacted 
ul rh * travelling men,” who are constantly on the road. The palace 
un neat l result of all this. It bears some softened traces of the 
M i} teamboat style, which was our first national attempt at demo- 
cratic splendor, It has its peculiar school of manners, and not a bad oue, 
whose principal re is the duty of being always ready to chat with 
\ ra it \ \ ( 
\ steady place of abode it bas many faults, but on the whole it is 
fa { | n the y portion of the country at least, than 
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the average small hotel, or indeed than the home of most of its occupants. 
The attentive colored servant, and, above all, the cookery of the dining- 


car, are scarcely found elsewhere in many States. We have been in a 
town of over a thousand inhabitants where no book or New York paper 
could be bought except at the cars, and in ‘**cities” where there were no 
toilet accommodations to compare with them. In localities where haif an 


hour or more is usually spent in slowly frying the thin beefsteak or boil- 
Tr 


ing the muddy coffee, the palace cook is a missionary of health and joy. 





These advantages, and the great saving of time by night travel, are well 


so that 


recognized, and every year the number of these cars increases ; 
We 


that the dining-cars— 


their management is a matter of national importance. notice this 
year one or two improvements, and especially this : 
almost the only places where one can get a well-cooked meal beyond the 
Mississippi, or, indeed, a tolerable cup of coffee—have come into use on 
nearly every through-line. The Pittsburgh & Fort Wayne road is almost 
the only great road where we have lately been aroused to breakfast before 
daylight and dinner before noon ; but the Eastern roads are in this, as in 
many other points, still inferior to the Western ones. 
nience that has come in at the West is that the porter, before reaching the 
end of a road, takes orders for palace cars beyond, and telegraphs them 
without trouble or expense to the traveller. 


Another conve- 


There are still many points, however, in which these cars are imper- 
fect, and it is to some of these that we wish to call attention. Their pri- 
mary use is for sleeping, yet most persons find their first night or two in 
them painfully wakeful, and look on their title—‘‘ sleepers ’—as a whim- 
sical stroke of American irony. The lower berths are much the most con- 
venient; yet, unless the traveller goes to the unusual expense of buying 
a whole section, he is probably waked in two or three hours by their 
closeness. This could be easily remedied by a light rod on the edge of 
each berth, holding the curtains off a couple of inches from it, so as to 
allow a slight upward draught. We have found by experience that this 
kept the air tolerable, and it could be introduced with very little expense. 
There is also a frequent carelessness in providing buttons to secure the 
curtains and protect the privacy of the sleeper, which, can be readily 
remedied. The upper berths are better ventilated, but the gap is so wide 
above the curtains that they are full of glare and noisy with snores. This, 
again, could be easily cured by carrying the curtains to within three 
inches of the roof. Another trouble is that travellers are driven by the 
dreary darkness of the ear in the early evening to-go to bed before their 
usual hour, and, indeed, directly after supper, and so the difficulty of 
sleeping is increased. There are usually but three high-hung candles for 
the main room, with perhaps a score or more of persons in it. This is 
quite unnecessary. There should be a chandelier or bracket with several 
candles ready to insert just overhead in each section, so that reading 
or playing cards could be made possible. The old evil-smelling oil- 
lamp, with its glaring reflector, has, fortunately, been abolished in all 
but a few ill-cared-for old Pullmans; but something is needed in its 
place, and the above arrangement would be simple and convenient. 
After travellers have gone to bed there should be no lights except those 
at the ends of the car, for the present way of leaving the middle ones 
lighted is very disagreeable in the upper berths. Another point is that 
there should be less heat in the night. The porters too often make 
up large fires, to last all night, and go to bed untroubled by the night- 
mare of the guests. They should have thermometers and be foreed to 
keep the temperature in the vicinity of 50°. This would not remedy the 
whole trouble, for the ventilation openings are too small, but with higher 
curtains no objection would be made to their being all wide open. This 
ventilation annoyance is one of the most serious difficulties of the palace- 
car at all times. In summer the drawing-room car is frequently hotter 
and closer than the common car, and many avoid it on that account. 
The openings in the monitor roof are quite too small. The large win- 
dows of some of the best drawing-room cars, for some inexplicable 
reason, only open a few inches, and are frequently not sereened from 
entering cinders ; and they are provokingly adjusted, so that when open 
they have their wide lower bar just against the pleasantest part of the 
view, and the cindery air-current blows right in your eyes. This trouble 
in ventilation should be considered in the construction of new cars ; and 
so should some more efficient system of springs, for the palace-cars are 
frequently no better hung now than the ordinary cars on the road, and 
the jar is the cause of a great part of the fatigue. The chairs are, of 
course, the principal feature in the drawing-room car, and their construc- 
tion is all-important to comfort, but we never sit down in one without 
asking ourselves whether the persons who order them have any definite 
about comfort, or are not, like the brakemen, too youn 
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and unused to sitting down, to care anything about chairs. Most of the 
chairs of recent date are too small in the seats for any journey of over 
two hours ; they are fatally defective, too, in having no support for the 
head, the neck being the part of the person which grows weariest in pro- 
longed sitting, and which is most diflicult to provide for in attempting to 
take anap. Whatever railroad managers may think, a nap is, however 
objectionable in church, a perfectly innocent, and indeed laudable, indul- 
gence inacar. The contortions which unfortunate passengers, and espe- 
cially invalids, have now to undergo in order to get into a sleeping pos- 
ture are discreditable to both Wagner and Pullman and their families 
The back ought to be six inches higher, and the difficulty about cleanli- 
ness is readily met by a small linen cover, which, however, it may be 
proper to add, should be washed before each trip. The upholstering of the 
chair also seeins te be the coneeption of a thoughtless young brakeman. 
Spring-bottomed chairs should never be used in a public vehicle, because 
the usage they get is too hard, and repairs too expensive. They are very 
comfortable when new and in good order, but they are so incessantly flop- 
ped into by persons of both sexes who weigh two hundred pounds and up- 
wards, that the springs are soon weakened, and the seat becomes a kind 
of round trough, in which you are jammed down, with a hard wooden bar 
passing under your legs just above the knee, impeding the circulation and 
benumbing the great sciatic nerve. The springs should be all torn out, 
and replaced by a good clean and cool cane bottom, or else a wooden one 
with a hair cushion, which can be made over at small cost whenever it 
gets hard. But all these things ought to be looked after not by a mecha- 
nical engineer or a prominent financier, but by some one who gives 
thougnt to personal comfort, which apparently but few persons connected 
with railroads have ever done. The arrangements for disposing of one’s 
clothing, for instance, in the sleeping-car are evidently devised by brake- 
men, as they consist of one hook for each person, so high up as to be only 
accessible, without considerable difficulty and danger, to a practised 
gymnast under forty-five. There ought to be a rail or small shelf for 
this purpose let down in each berth, which also would .increase the 
security against theft. Some Scriptural texts and sayings of philoso- 
phers, directed against the practice of loud talking and snoring in the 
car during sleeping hours, ought to be inscribed on the glass of the lamps 
or other conspicuous place. 

As a general thing there is no trouble to be found with the porter, 
except in the overwarm fire at night, and we have fancied that mor 
carefully watched lately. He well earns his small fee. Perhaps in time 
the etiquette of the train-peddler may be less rigorous, and he may not 
be so unfailing in his interruptions, or so certain in his rebuke of persons 
who are not willing to have his weckly papers thrust on them. But this 
is anticipating too much, probably. One thing might be more exten- 
sively introduced on trains which, like some of the northerly trains from 
Boston, carry passengers in the excursion season for five or six hours 
without a break, and that is an arrangement by which the porter could 
supply passengers with ices or a light lunch in their seats without any 
bother, as is now done between Philadelphia and New York, and between 
Philadelphia and Washington, if we remember rightly. Every year we 
travel more, and to many these little details of good ventilation and food 
and seating mean great increase of comfort and strength. Let us hope 
that improvement will go steadily on. 


LIBERALISM IN THE SCOTTISH UNIVERSITIES. 

Lonpox, November 16, 1877. 

binges out of the four Scottish universities have been in a state of un- 
wonted turmoil during the past three weeks owing to the triennial 
election to the office of Lord Rector in the two universities respectively. 
These universities, founded principally in the fifteenth century, resemble 
the type which is found in Germany and the Netherlands rather than the 
English type. The professors were originally the governors as well as 
the teachers, and the colleges were, and are, buildings not, as at Oxford and 
Cambridge, for the accommodation of fellows and students, but of the 
professors as public lecturers. Twenty years ago the universities fel 


into disfavor in Scotland. It was thought that they were falling behind 
the time, and a commission was appointed to examine into their condition 
and suggest amendments. The principal alterations carried out by th: 
commissioners affected the governing bodies. By an act passed in 1858 a 
uniform constitution was provided for all the universities, each of which 
has now three governing bodies—the Senatus Academicus, consisting of 
the principal and the professors, to superintend the teaching and disci- 
pline and administer the property and revenues ; the University Court, 


ation. ry-4e) 


consisting of the Lord Rector, principal, and assessors app inted by t] 
chancellor, rector, general council, and Senatus Academicus, to review 


the decisions of the Senatus and regulate the internal arrangements of t 


university : and the University Counei], consisting of the ¢ t 
University Court, professors, masters of arts, and doctors of im 

The duties of the council are not legislative. It ent band 
liberate upon any question affecting the university, and make representa 


tions regarding them to the University Court. The University Con 


thus the most important of the new governing bodies, It is under t! 


presidency of the Lord Rector, who has both a dehberative and a east 
vote, and who, with the aid of his assessor, appointed by him, may ex 
cise no small influence over the fortunes of the university during | 


term of office, By a singular anomaly the Lord Rector is elected by 
students—a curious illustration of the representative and democratic t 
dencies of Scottish institutions. The rectorial election is a thing of 
standing in Glasgow, and the electors have for the most part exer 
judicious choice. They vote not as individuals, but as members w! 
is called a “*nation.” These ‘*nations” are four in number, n 
medieval Latin as follows : 

1. Natio Glottiana (apparently a corruption of thi 
of the Clyde), consisting of all matriculated students born w 
county of Lanark. 

2. Natio Transforthana, consisting of all n 
within the counties north of the river Fort 

3. Natio Rothseiana, consisting of all matriculated 
the counties of Bute, Renfrew, and Ayr. 

4. Natio Loudoniana, consisting of all matriculated students 
eluded in any of the other nations. 

The peculiarity ef the method of voting is that it is not 
superiority over head that determines the question, but a numerical 
periority of the nations. Thus, the candidate may have the whole of tw 
nations, but be in a minority in the other two, and he will not necessarily 


be elected. The nations are equal, and the casting vote vests with) the 
chancellor. To win on your merits you must have a majority in all 
or at least in three out of the four nations. 

Originally, no doubt, the intention was that the Lord Reetor should 
be chosen in respect of some literary or academical distinction, a vl 
efforts are made from time to time by the more academically-minded of 


the students to revive the original character of the election. At « 

triennial election the name of some person of literary distinction is sug- 
gested. Last time it was, I think, Mr. Emerson who was suggested in 
Glasgow. This time it was Mr. Froude. Mr. Ruskin. Mr. Browning, 
Mr. Carlyle, Mr. Matthew Arnold, and others have all been nominated, 


and some elected, at one or other of the universities. In Glasgow 
and Edinburgh, however, the contest has generally of late vears been 
fought on political rather than on literary or academical lines. The 


young students early range themselves into two political camps—Libera! 


and Conservative respectively—and by mere force of numbers and power 
of lungs swamp any body of high-minded y 
} | 


der the title of Independents, and who profess to be influenced by con- 


ths who band t Y ther un- 


siderations which are not political. The Liberal and Conservative bodies 
have their organizations, their clubs, their commi 
armies, with detachments told off for di 


squib-writing, newspaper-editing, broad-sheet and placard writing, and 





es, their disciplined 
services—canvassing, 
all the rest of the panoply of an election contest. For months before 
the contest the two sides are arrayed against each other with their candi- 
dates ready, their forces marshalled, and their strategy prepared. They 
lo the whole thing by their own unaided exertions, it being a matter 


of honor on the part of the professors or univer 





intermeddle with the students in the matter, and, j 
ports in the newspapers, it must be readily admitted that the young lions 
of the universities do the work uncommonly well. 

This year the contest at Glasgow lay between Mr. Gladstone as the 
Liberal and Sir Stafford Northcote as the Conservative candidates respec- 


} 
i 
; 


tively. In Edinburgh Mr. Cross, the Home Secretary, was the Conserva- 


tive champion, and Lord Hartington the Liberal champion. In both 


} 


isiasm and partisanship among the student 


universities the strongest politicians were run against each other and 
awakened the keenest enthi 

In both universities, however, the Conservatives were beaten hollow. 
They literally had not a chance. Mr. Gladstone not only had a numeri- 
eal majority over head, but he hada majority in all the four nations. HH 





polled as nearly as possible twice the number of votes given to his adver- 
sary, Mr. Gladstone having 1,153 votes and Sir Stafford Northeote 609. 


At Edinburgh, where hitherto the Conservatives have generally cariiod 
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i iu ited 1 
| } 
t vell 
of ay vid temperament should be 
( ft he whirl of polities. And 
nviety whether there is any real sigenifi- 
t ( ervative candidate nad whether these 
t | feclings of the country 
! of specu il I It mu 
its, I ‘the most part tl son 4 poor men 
to learn the science of electioneering. It 
! the triennial elections cannot fail for a 
oung men from their regular univer- 
the political life may not be so ideal as the specu- 
that w h nine Seotchmen and nine English- 
it } fli Almost every one in this country 
| polit ind in practical politicians, and an 
ities of political life is not without its advan- 
" ersity curriculum, the science of politics is not 
{ value, and the science of electioneering is only 
, e part—of the science of politic It dees 
harm to begin early to recognize the differences 
t in the { te, and even when young to take his 
| back to his father’s house in some remote village 
t that he has taken an active part in an election 
\ ll: do him any harm. It probably will have 
i branch of public life which may widen 
( mind for lift Again, the Scottish stu- 
} lL monotonous grind of hard, unexciting 
Wl ulu days. They have few amuse- 
t t Oxford and Cambridge students 
‘ ent of an election contest, with its com- 
s, its public demonstrations, its partisan songs, 
i! igh the murky streets of Glasgow, even its 
le rencounters with the opposite party, 
t to them on y three years. There may 
\ { ¢ proceedings, but the good, in my opin- 
LI hope they may long continue. 

n, as to whether the result of these contests points to 
ling in the country, is not easy to answer, There is a 
ry a wthing to this effect—the exact words 

{ ‘) 
! 
\ ip r Al < 
) i tak to fighting w may expect some excitement 
o out the whole of England. Similarly, when 
d ed by overwhelming majorities that the 
! ve Liberals are more eligible than the two most 
rvatives, it does seem like the forerunner of a change 
wewhat remarkable that these Scottish University 
u quently in time past resulted in the success of the 
when its destinies appeared to be overclouded. The 
may indicate a change of feeling, and they probably do 


iwakening 


of Liberalism in this country is beginning, 


that reawakening may have touched the youthful poli- 
! ittle earlier than their seniors, who sleep more 
e other hand, the Liberal candidates were exactly 
the faney and excite the imaginations of generous 
s cloguence, his earnestness, his nolility of char- 
l elements of attraction. Lord Iartington’s 
} n, | downright sturdiness of pur- 
{ \ h his character and reputa- 

eood man ¢ ss country, tl 
Kugland—all these qualities made 

| sand made him popular. The eminent 

I 
Mr. Gladstone and Lord Hartington had noth- 
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wa 
rt mmend them except a reputation for matter-of-fact common- 
est wnship—excellent characteristics In their way, but not the 
{ re the } i n l vy kindle the 1 sm of you h. 
CHATEAU D’AMBOISE. 
Panis, > | 2 rv 


Mra] . and sin iven back to the Orl’ans by the Consti \s- 
nhly, is the famous castle of Ambcise, with its adjacent forest \m- 
boi situated on the west of a hill, above the river Loire, is in a very 


picturesque situation, but it had fallen into such a state of dilapidation 


that it was hardly ever visited by the many tourists who go to Chenon- 


ceaux, to Blois, to Chambord, and to the other chateaux of the Loire. The 
Orleans princes, after the old estates of their family had returned into 
their hands (at least the part which had not been alienated during the 
O ny ire), divided these estates among themselves, and the Chateau 


d’Amboise fell to the lot of the Comte de Paris. The first time the prince 
visited Amboise, he did not even find a room ready to receive him ; the 
chateau had been given to Abd-el-Kader and his Arabs while he was a 
prisoner in France, and the when Abd- 
el-Kader arrived had been allowed, after his departure, to fall into a state 


only rooms which were habitable 


} 
aecay, 


of complete During the war the chateau had been turned into a 


barrack, and in the year 1871 there was not a bed, nora chair, nor a 


able left in it. The windows were broken, the rain entered the roofs 
and the Nothing remained but the shell, as it were, of the little 


in the Renaissance style which had been built under Francis I. 


rooms, 
pala 
The Comte de Paris examined carefully the site of the chateau. The 
was built on the terrace of a much older chateau ; in fact, Ambhoise 
was a fortified manor—what we call in France a donjon. 
rock, surrounded by water, and only accessible 
Aimboise at first. 


at their foot was a ditch and a draw-bridge. Let us for a moment 


Imagine a great 
by two h ige towers ; 


such was The two towers were built against and in the 


suppose ourselyes on the draw-bridge of the huge Tour des Minimes 
(which has just been restored by the Comte de Paris), which looks directly 
upon the Loire. The door is opened, and we arrive not at a staircase but 


at an inclined plane, which winds round the tower to the top of the hill. 


n abreast can easily mount this inclined plane. <A great 





cavalry force could thus be kept on the little plateau which overlooked 
the Loire on one side, and on the other side a little rivulet, which is faced 
» second tower, similar to the first, and called Tour Heurtant. On 
the top of each tower is a stone platform, which could receive artillery. 
The valley of the Loire could thus be « ompletely swept and overlooked. 
You 


howir bets » i} ' , 
showing between tne ereneair, 





imagine the guns mounted on their towers, and their bronze end 





_ 


A small passage, which has been rebuilt 
by the architect, leads to the sentry and guard rooms. Every door 
fastens on the inside with enormous iron bars. The whoie place was a 
fortress, which could only be approached on one side ; the rock is every- 
where perpendiculay, and an enemy could only climb through the brush- 
wood which grows in the crevices of the calcareous rock. 

The Tour des Minimes was a complete ruin two years ago; it is now 
You can find 


Loire, but this military tower, 


as perfect and as complete as it was in the Middle Ages. 
many a fine chiteau in the valley of the 
used for cavalry, has no parallel, and is a great curiosity in every respect. 
The inclined plane does not fill the whole tower; it only fills the space 
between two cylinders ; so that there is an inner tower which is exces- 
sively imposing, “and from the lower part of it you can sce to the top, 
which is formed by a beautiful Gothic vault. This tower of Amboise, 
restored as it is, is one of the most curious specimens of the military art 
of old times. Such a place could serve as a prison as well as a citadel. 
While Louis XI. led his solitary life in his dunjon of Plessis-l's-Tours, he 
kept his son in coniinement at the Chateau d’Amboise. (From the top of 
the Tour des Minimes I could distinctly see the towers of the Cathedral 
of Tours.) This son was a mere boy at the time when Louis XI. died ; 
he became king under the name of Charles VIII. You find everywhere 
at Amboise the traces of Charles VIII. and of his wife, Anne de Bre- 
emblem of Charles VIII. was a poreupine, and Anne de 
Bretagne’s was purse for alms. 
vaults of the great inclined plane of the Tour des Minimes 


tagcne. The 
an aumonirre, a These emblems are 
found on the 


' ; : , rage . ne 
{ on various windows ; a huge porcupine is on the low door which 


abaava i 

eaused the fall and afterwards the death of Charles VIII. When vou 
look fvom the high walls of Amboise over the valley of the Loire, and 
see on the distant horizon the Cathedral of Tours, you understand at once 


how in the fifteenth century Touraine had Lecome the heart of France. 
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The royal power was not secure enough in Paris; at the north of the from him. The Protest party, already 

capital of the Seine were terrible strongholds—Pierrefonds, Couey, Crépy nished an v Wi ( 
andl t prince « rd who had posss 1of the Duchy of Valois S vir- 1 t} ' of i i! ‘ 

tual nas f Paris Between the val! {t ‘ ind the vallev of ! ‘ ( 
the Loire lay the great plain, half filled at the time by the forest of Or- the] tants, the orgam 


4 
. . 4 . 
lvans, Louis XI. well understood that the best strategic position in Lutheran prin es of Gern ny.’ ‘| ( 
I’rance was this valley of the Loire : his dream had been to unite Brit- all that ean be preserved at Amb: 


tany to Touraine, and to fortify the monarchy in the cast as well asin the = famou 





eentre of Franee. This dream became a reality in the reign of Charles Little remains of the palace whi 


VIN. The marriage of the king of France with the heiress of the great adorned by Henri If. The greatest rt was destres 
] 


Celtic province of Brittany was the death-blow of the feudal system. which is still in existence, has been completely d 
It is well known that Charles VIIT. made the conquest of Naples. The | The Comte de Paris spends all the income of the forest of O 


Italian influence soon became very powerful in Franee; at Amboise, | work of restoring 





what I may eall the old feudal substructure was covered with new con- | logical order. The huge feudal towers of t 


structions, in which the Italian forms superseded the old Gothie forms, ' most interesting feature of Ambois Bef I 
The Gothic spirit shows itself now in its purity only in the small, isolated | be entirely rebuilt many 3 \ } 
chapel, which is a jewel. It is a toy rather than a church, and could | lebae and the guard-rooms will be put in re] » 


hardly hotd more than thirty people at a time. It is dedicated to St. | found for the revenues of an old OrlCans estat nt 


Christopher and St. Hubert, as is well shown in beautiful sculptures, as | storation. The Comte de Paris lives at E 





irs: **T will | Guise and of the Grande Mademoiselle. Hk 
now stop talking of the affairs of Italy and Castile, and return to our | habit Amboise, but he has thought it his duty 


jine as lace-work. The good Comines says in his 


sorrows and losses in France, and speak of the sudden death of our King | the house of Charles VIII, the place to which P 
Charles, the eighth of the name, who was in his castle of Amboise, where | nardo da Vinei, where Leonardo died, and wi 


he had undertaken to build the highest edifice a king has built for a cen- | and Versailles, one of the most notal ! 





gives of the death of his royal master: ‘* The seventh day of April, in the 
year 1498, the day before Easter, the King left the room of Queen Anne 
of Brittany, and took her with him to look at those who played at tennis THE COUNTERFEITER OF 1784 AND \ 


tury, as may be seen from the towers, which are ascended on horseback ; 
. . . and he had brought from ious excellent workmen— 

e °° ‘ ° ‘ ate ’ . 
tone-cutters and painters, I mus he account which Comines ( 1] espondence. 


1 
in the ditches of the castle. As they entered together in a gallery called = 
Haquelebac (since a certain Haquelebac had had it long in his keeping), ‘““THERE Is } 
the King bumped his forehead at the entrance against the door, though he 


was of very small stature. Ile then looked long at the players and spoke 


1. Ds Sir: I recently happ { \ : 
to everybody. I was not present (but his confessor, the Bishop of Angers, | , “a ai : ‘aye ; 
: 3 : »s : nthe present ntury, called f M \ 
and his chamberlains told me of it), as I had left eight days before to go | 1 basis . 
m™ : ‘ ; 42 . Burroughs,’ t is an tol \ \ 
own house. The last word he said, being in health, was that he , 7 'TC"+ It i . 





} ceiving queer glimpses of old New Eng 
| i 


hoped he would never, if he could, commit a mortal or even a venial sin; | > > ce 
di i his he fell back ] i} ¢ . } the son of a New Hlamy e clergvman, Burroughs 1 \ . 
and Ih saying this ne fell VaACK and lost ihe power ol speech (it was about mrigge ; ; 2 
oO ‘ oO BY t 1) ’ 


two o'clock), and there remained till eleven o'clock at night. Threetimes | “°° 
h recovere d the pewer of speech, but fi ( b] a i al) Anvbody who like d pe awe J 
entered this gallery, and found him lying on a poor straw-matt: ; ; 
he finally rendered his soul.” out a three years: sentence, - 


1 


This gallery Haquelebae (the 





ame is probably a corrupt 


i 





Rragre ne tiie ' he had | . \ 
man or Swi Ibach) is still in existence, and "aad arden ame gi 
- 2 ” . . ° " . ~~ . ingnation « t fhe r | 
served iis name. Not far from it is the long balcony with the iron bars , | : , 


. ' P > ss ae . parody of some speech by duce KK ve or Gen. B ! M 
where the conspirators were hung at the time of the ‘*Conjuration d’Am- | ! Wendell Philli Int 

ne : = ‘ » {| or ndell Phillips. ndeed, if written now, \ 
boise.” In the year 1560 the Protestants had chosen the young Prince of " 





Condé for their leader; they were preparing to rise aguinst Catherine | M¢Te P4starism s but IE was gel ; a re hicks 

de Médicis and the Due de Guise. A plot was formed, but was be- "2 @ Teal service to shew 

trayed to Guise by a lawyer. The day fixed for the general rising , M@?S°TS ME ASBINS ; 

of the Huguenots was the 17ih of March; the rendezvous was in ™ ee ee oy 3 
Touraine. ‘Troops of cavalry came out of the big towers of Amboise, and Cf PUTTougHs, Wi ener eee , * rs — - 
attacked separately the little groups of Huguenot noblemen before they i serving sates sentinel 7 fy: BE ; 

could all assemble. On the 18th all was over. A number of obscure follow. PUTFeughs str ee 

















ers had been murdered, thrown into the Loire ; the massacre was horrible, | “2° /-35 

The most important Huguenots were conducted to Amboise and cross exam- 125° doing Phillips of - suede ite os ys : 
ined. The chief of the conspiracy was La Renaudie, who had been killed, \f pee: ae apa . ~ ween : depcanse = 
arms in hand, in an ambush near Chiteau-Renaud. But it was found *°" a“? Bors erga fy ' 
that behind La Renaudie there was a hidden chief, who was called t} a a ; — ie “ pei 
‘mute captain.” Some conspirators were put to the torture at Amboise, SO" nee ee apron Eee ee ee ; 
but they could or would say no more. Who could the ‘mute captain” Vt He wWEAaco! pclae 

be but Condé, a prince of the blood, ambitious, jeal of the Due dk “+ From what Thay served, I | 

Guise ? There is a curious collection of prints representing the various , @° I = p08 ss } er ope xt , , aa 
scenes of the wars of religion in France. In this very rare collection, it oom © yg ate & tt “Tiaaee al if in 4 “on ad ; 
named after Tortorel and Perrissin, there is a picture of the baleony nly us we, by mutual agreement, am ex to it a nominal value as the? 
et Amboise, with the bodies of the Huguenots hanging from the huge presentation of property, Anything else might answer the sar ‘wel apes 
iron bars. This balcony has never been alte lasT laid my hand = ®4U8)!) wee aug allay é adhes ee spe ’ Ae ae gon : 
on it I saw in imagination the hideous cc I remembered how —. . \ yt 1 this ane? 7 pa fact. bv 1 bi hee 

young Agrippa d’Aubigné, riding as a mere boy with his father, saw this | in circulation through the world. T! se bills simply are good { 

same balcony, and how his father made him swear to avenge the victims but the! t mankind agree to put a value upon them, &s re] 

when he should come t i mani od. | he first war f religion began in re- | Ss pew’ view a email, i nt piece of | eee 
ality at Amboise, ‘*The participation of Condé in the plot,” says t] dred bushels ¢ reat wl an mp that value t it by agree- 
Due d’Aumale ia his history, “is not doubtful t it did netall proceed | ing t ive it for that amount. Therefore, we i the enly thing 
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} to induce the world to deem it : 
! ns Whatever, vet tl value ts tl 

‘ ving it at tl valuation 

! Vaiue tpon certain st 3) 

f i in the diam the car- 

use of Imany pu tof | 
‘ | any ipstt t ¢ 

j nt ev be = LY 
mankind to est my the mad 

i . it they piss from on to 
‘ hence, the holders of 1 ! 
aj bably ivs will hay \ Ci 
proy rtv of more immediate conse- 


, 1: , 
making diamonds, do you 
ing that rt into 


y> destroy their 


hil ih rhe rsozst 


ie in the hands of others. Po] it 
win If and not destroy that due 


pro- 
ive property and real property, is doing myself 
! Gold and Iver are made use of for con- 
rl ss Of barter and exchange with each other 
f property. it being less cumbersome and mor 
one to another than real property of any 
| dl proportion of representative property 
the greatest advantage and with the greatest 
pul experience a scarcity or redundancy, they, of 
cy therefore, that person who contributes 
i between the se two species of property just 
t ind to the community of which he is a 
un urcity of cash now prevails is a truth too 
mpt to prove. Your own observation will convines 
y reontributes re illy { » increase the quantity of 
h b ] \ the community, an essential 
n be done in the pursuit which I have under- 
end e the safety of any one, I will convince 

dl ith a bag of dollars,” ete. 
it these arguments and this kind of talk did duty 
| the last century, while in this they pass cur- 
f ress. Yet certainly the fallacies are quit 
v \ then. The only difference seems to be that, 
g to blush” and be *tashamed ” when he 
Lever failed to see through them, Ewing, Kelley, and 
ind again, and, so far as can be seen, they neither 

l, 

is, though he w rogue, was unquestionably by 
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latter I do not 
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in 


» facts 


ten made about 


than 


arket 


stion pre sents 


. though I think they carry their theorie; 
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A. 


AND ONE STANDARD. 


two phases, the ethical and the 


purpose to discuss. My sympathies are 
farther 
varrant. 


Sut I want to put in an objec- 


the dishonesty of remonetizing 


nest to employ silver in the payment of debts 


rold, less even than legal-tender notes, 


alue of gold was greater than its legal- 


nsequently exported, and our currency was silver. 


use it was the cheaper metal. Was 


1t date the market value of silver was, 


of 1854 and 1837, greater than its legal-tender 


t 
t 


' , 
Lil In Vaiue, 


‘was exported, and we paid our debts in gold, because we 
old than in silver, down to the suspension of 


Was that dish 


nest ? 


reached me describes precisely simil 


nar 


ne lancuage : 


xe laws of the years IIT (1795) and XI 
per metal, was the money in daily use in 
the gold diseoveries in California and 
According!y, between 1850 and 
Yr were ¢ “porte d, and 3.000,000,000 franes 
issed out of circulation except for small 
under the well-known law as the over- 


lown to the suspension of specie payment 


shonest for 


nal mnr 
maxe mcr- 


Frenchmen to 


and pay their home debts in the cheaper 


at i On. | Number G49 


present time in our country gold is the dearer of the two 





meta If it is dishonest to employ silver in the payment of debts now, 
Americans and Frenchmen must have been following dishonest courses 
{ he last century 
| (ct of 1869, to strengthen the public credit, promised coin to the 
lholder but coin, according to the statutes, the dictionary, and the 
( i quite as much as gold. There is 


nal debates, meant silver 
‘gal nor moral objection to paying the bonds in silver ; 


¢ in silver dollars worth 


is there any equitable objection to redeemii 
ninety cents in gold bonds that were sold for greenbacks worth from forty 
io eighty cents in gold. In nearly all cases the holders of five-years’ moi t- 
rages and other debts on long time would receive much more than they 


posing that re- 


advanced, even if they were paid in silver dollars, and suy 
That it 


financiering to stop the sale of four-per-ceat. bonds by remonetizing sil- 


monetization did not raise the price of silver. would be wise 


ver, | don’t pretend to say ; but it must be remembered that the national 
indebtedness is a much larger thing than the national debt. 

I admit that American and French history proves the double standerd 
I admit that gold fluctuates less than silver, and is, 


therefore, a better standard. 


racticable, 


to be imy 
On the other hand, with our great silver- 
mines it would be a disadvantage for us to have silver discarded as coin. 
Its employment as coin would steady its value. Other 


equal, the larger the volume of currency the less likely is there to be a 


things being 


stringency in the money market ; the less likely is a great, occasional de- 
ny 
rhe 


there is in the country, the greater is the difficulty of creating a ‘* corner” 


mand for money to force up its value spasmodically. more wheat 


in wheat. Why not coin the silver dollar and make it a lega 
its market value in gold ?) This seems to me practicable and 
that case we should have the one gold standard, and the sea of currency 
would be so deep that it would take a long-continued gale to ruffle its 
surface seriously. Suppose gold stands at 102 in silver. 
redeem $100,000 of The very act of go 


and buying the gold to pay the bonds would probably raise ihe 


A city wishes to 





its bonds. ig into the market 
premium, 
of gold, 
and giving it a temporary and exceptionally enhanced value. If the 
purchase of the silver raised its price nearer to gold, so much the better. 
If gold stood at 98 in silver it would be optional with the city to pay 
$100,000 in gold or $98,000 in silver. The city would pay in that coin 


But the city can buy $102,000 in silver without raising the price 


which it could purchase with the least disturbance to the market. 

But, it may be objected, why not make iron, copper, or pork a legal 
tender in the same way? Simply because it would be incenyenient. Gold 
and silver are not made legal tender because of any magic in them, but 
because of their convenience, their durability, and their great 
proportion to their weight. 


value in 
As long as silver is worth considerably over 
a gold dollar an ounce it is sufficiently precious to be convenient as coin, 
If all civilized 
clusively, the lack of money will be a frightful obstacle to the transaction 
It is better to be deluged with silver than with paper money, 
The scheme I hiave here spoken of 
It would gi 
It would give us a single standard, and 
the steadiest standard that we can obtain. It would give that standard 
increased steadiness by checking some of the forces that cause it, when it 
is the only currency, to fluctuate. 
considerable extent from the influences of the Bank of England’s rate of 
discount and the speculations of the Gold Board. It 


nations are to demonetize silver, and use gold cx- 


of business. 
or to be obliged to return to barter. 


would have these advantages : 


ve us a currency with an 
intrinsic value—a coin currency. 


It would remove the currency to a 


vould give us a ctir- 
rency too large to be ‘cornered ” or easily disturbed by the various forces 
of commerce. 

The best clock pendulums are made of two metals whose expansions 


mre 


and contractions correct each other. The best currency consists of gold 


and silver. When our gold is contracted by operations in Europe our 
While I would make gold the standard, I would not 
require all payments to be made in gold, for that would, whenever there 
demand for standard to fluctuate 


silver can expand, 


Was an unusual money, cause the 


Yours respec tfully, 


Frep. Perry Powers. 


[The difference between paying in the cheaper metal when both 


are k val tender, and demonetizing er metal for 
‘theaper metal, is the difference be- 
tween taking advantage of the unforeseen or unexpected effcets of 
the laws of trade and making laws for your own advantage, and this 
. is ethieally very important. The French in 1795 honestly believed 


remonetizing one 


the purpose of paying in the 
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the two metals could be made to cireulate together, and so did we 
in 1792, and there had then been none of the violent fluctuations in 
the value of gold or silver which have recently occurred. When, 
however, the laws of trade withdrew one metal from use as money, 
both we and the French governed ourselves aceordingiy, adapting 
our dealings to a state of things for which nobody was responsible 
because nobody had brought it about. Now, however, after nearly a 
century of very striking experience of the impossibility of the double 
standard, and in the presence of extraordinary and violent changes 
in the value of silver, it is proposed deliberately to bring it into use as 
a standard, .for the avowed purpose of taking advantage of its 
great depreciation in the payment of debts. Nothing like this has 
hitherto occurred either in our monetary history or that of France 
since the Revolution. It is as far removed morally from our practice 
of paying in the cheaper metal hitherto as the practice of selling 
sanded sugar is from taking advantage of a scarcity to get a high 
price for a low grade of sugar, and is only one degree better than 
wlulterating the coinage, or, as they eall it at the South, “ readjust- 
ing the debt.” Our correspondent’s proposal we think a very rational 
and, perhaps, feasible one. So possibly is that of ‘* A Subscriber,” 
which follows, though attended with serious practical difficulties ; 
but what “silverman” proper has sugzested anything of the kind? 
The very attempt to do justice which they involve would disgust him 
with them.—Eb. NATION. ] 


HOW TO FIX THE VALUE OF INDEBTEDNESS, 


, 


To tae Eprtor or Tur Nation : 

Sir: Inthe present multiplicity of writing and talking and legislating 
upon the subject of iaflation and contraction and silver remonetizaition, | 
have never seen any suggestion of one other mole of solving the perplex- 
ing question. It is the passage of a law making all debts payable in the 
sume value at which they were contracted. Such a law would be a com- 
promise between the creditor contractionist and the debtor inflationist, 
and would not, it seems, give any undue advantage to either. Gold being 
the universally recognized standard of value, property values keep pa 
with it, and rise or fall as a substitute 1 currency depreciates or appreciates. 
It therefore follows that aman who buys a property when gold is at 209, 
and mortgages it for half its value, will find that, if the mortgage falls 
due when gold is at par, the property will be worth no more than the 
mortgage, and his original investment will be utterly lost. If, on the 
other hand, the indebtedness can be paid in equal value at which it was 
contracted, the value of the property will shrink one-half, the mortgage 
one-half, and the equity one-half. And this would be just to all, for both 
the purchase-money paid and the property its’" were worth only one-half 
their nominal value at the time of purchase. ‘he same equity would be 
preserved if the debt should be contracted when gold was at par or ata low 
premium, repaid when gold was at a higher premium. The recorded 
daily quotations of the Gold Room would afford a sure and easy means of 
determining the value of indebtedness at all times. 

If you will kindly publish your opinion of this suggestion you will 


oblize A SUBSCRIDER. 
PuiLaDELPHIA, December 3, 1877. 


MR. SUMNER AND ALASKA. 
To Tue Epitor or Tue Nation : 


Sm: In my letter of November $ on the late Mr. Sumner and the 


Alaska purchase I called attention to four unqualified categorical state- 
ments in Mr. Elliott’s article in Harper's Magazine, and, avoiding m 
earefaily any expression of opinion on my own behalf or on that of Mr 


Sumner, or any one else, [ showed by documentary and impregnable evi- 
dence that three of these statements were absolutely false ; while t! 
opinion of the chief commercial paper of San Francisco on the fourth 
was given without comment, and may be said fairly to sustain the v: 

of the fisheries. 

I showed that Mr. Summer in his speech, and other advocates of th 
treaty in a Congressional report, mentioned the far-seal islands and { 
inhabitants by name, and in some detail referred to the supposed nut 
and value of the eatch. Mr. E.iliott had twice stated, without any auali- 
fication whatever, that they were not ** mentioned” or “alluded to.” In 
his letter in your last issue he now admits that they were alluded to, and 


actually quotes from the allusion. 
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I enumerated the authorities (most of whom were dead fifty vears 1 


fore the treatv was thought of) on which Mr. Samn 











speech were based—amongz whom Professor Baird was nd L asserted 
that they could nofd nsidered as advocates f bv 
first instance, Mr. Elliott asserted Mr. Summer y | ved. M 
reversing (as usual) my statemen at some pain } Ly 
right. 

lor any errors or deticienci if such t ‘ 

ynmereral ITevald the editor of that abl inal is responsib] na 
the subseriber ; but until sucha WI id in tta Mr. E 
wild assertion in regard to Okhotsk fish, I may sav t ; far as da 
have come to hand (and the season of 1877 is not yet concluded), in IN76 
out of eleven fishing vessels two went to the Ok} ‘a aon . 
280,009 fish out of a total eatch of 804,000; and in IS77 t W : 
which has returned with 62,09) fish against 381,000 for t | 
received from Alaska. 

Mr. EMiott in your last issue, in modifying (without 
he has done so) his first statement by the unauthorized introlu uu 
the words **as such,” endeavors to chanze his base and es 
stern facts by which he was eonfronted. Tle cannot qu \ 
or “by context” any modifying words from his article, for they 
exist there. If by his assertions that [have ‘not qu Nr. Ss 
words at all,” and that I have suppressed **the words of thos 
intends to aflirm that the words in my tirst letter cited from Mr. s 
speech in quotation marks are not to be found there, or ay 
quotations, or are in any way garbled, the falsity of such us \ 
be determined by any one who will refer to the speech its It was 
fact of mention, not the opinion, which [undertook to and did establish. 

In conclusion, T emphasize that the points Lattempted to prove a 
facts are now admitted as such by Mr, Elliott himself, and he has shown 
no reason for doubting the value of the opinion on t isheries expressed 
by the Comm tw! Herald. Further than the establishment ‘ 
nal points I do not propose to go or to be led. It does seem funny, how 
ever, that the proclaimer of the worthlessness of Alaska. s! i 4 
discovered finding fault with the moderation of the estimates made by 


Mr. Sumner of any particular one of the resources of the Ter 


I remain very respectfully, 


SMITHSONIAN INstTriruTE, WasutNeton, D. C., Nov. 23, 1877 


[We ean pablish nothing more on this subjeet.—Ep. Nation 


| bape American copyright edition of Dv. Schliomann’s ‘ Myeon»,’ bearing 
the imprint of Scribner, Armstrong & Co., will b 


1 sued here simul 
taneously with Mr. Murray’s edition in England. The extraordinary 
feature of this work is its illustrations, more than seven hundred in num- 
ber, including maps, colored plates, ete. J. B. Lippineott & Co. send 
us their handsome quarto edition of Worcester’s Dictionary, ocular evi- 
dence of the successful transplanting of this Boston product to a hereto- 
fore uncongenial clime. As we have ourselves been almost singular in 
following Worcester’s orthography in a city where Webster rules the 
printing-office and the school, we have looked with complacency on this 


carrying the war into Africa. We say so without prejudice in other re- 





spects to Webster, and without pretending that we have tried to get along 
with either dictionary alone ; or that we regard either or both combined 
as an adequate monument of the English language.——D. Appleton & 
( will shortly publish * Elements of Geology,’ a text-book for colleges 
and the general reader, by Professor Joseph Le Conte * Harvard 
ind i Sa ndings,’ a guide-book for visitors to the university, by 


’ 


Moses Wing and T. P. Ivy, is announced for speedy publication by M 


te 
King. It will tain eighteen he!iotype plates (or forty views), besides 
im s l-cuts, and sixty pages of letter-press *Realmah and 
0 Verses,’ by Lawrenee Buekley Thomas, author of ‘Genealozical 
N ) it to thes N will be published by the 
a 1eCul is t. DB I i/ieneum announces a 
| . in E . | al Yi rime oy Andr N | li i if 
| rch, 1 y riginal ed 1 ran By t copy which i 
i t ver ty | mourgn Mr. © Lh, thse Ii! min, 

, irnis laction. 
— Oa a chance re-reading of Mr. Filzgerald’s version of the Rubsiydt 


Omir Khayyam, we have been reminded, by the part which pottery 








-yepl) 


a 
| Mh nafs v's ** Keramos, It must he 
‘ () i li than ou 
i} mii H tinal 
I * 
) 
‘ 
‘ } Dal 
! { it is sown flesh and blood h is km i- 
i 
( j ‘ t 1 r 
can I 
\ Ulittothe I ter say 
W! hou I hand 
\ think to tr tha 
\ 1 ('r ri ) 
Who \ x tl ( a 
( talk not vi ‘ y, ! do they point precisely the 
n i 
I p t po " } 
I in’d, the secret of my life to learn ; 
And liptolipitt rmured: * While vou live, 
Drink for, ouee dead, you never shall return.’ 
I think the ese] th with f tive 
Arti t ul ver’d, one lid live, 
And drink: andah! t } ve lip T kiss‘d, 
low many kisses might it take—and give ! 
For Tremember stop] y by ( vay 
Po watect i rthumpit t his iy 
Lnd w Lis all-ob rated tongu 
It murs i—* Gent other ntly, pray ! 
Y) i the spirit of 
I 
Non hai tu spirto dij; Ine 


in (stanzas Ixxxii.—xe.) there is a fine dialogue of the 


hapes of clay” within the potter's house : 
* Shapes of all sorts and sizes, great and small, 
That stood along the floor and Vv the wall: 
And some loquacions vessels were ; and some 


Listen’d perhaps, but never talk’d at a! 


They arcue against the probability of their creator’s destroying them, 
but are summarily put down by a ptical enquirer : 
I think a Sati pipki: vaxing hot 

\lit of pot and potter e, then, 


Who makes—W ho sells—Who buys—Who é: the pot 








rh writer ¢ f the artic le on * Washington Society "in the Dee ember 


Aflantic had a good subject, but his treatment of it is avowedly inade- 
quate. Ile insists upon the economical scale of receptions at the national 
eipital, and gives the true reason for it ; and upon the union there, as 


most nowhere else in this country, of politics and society; and upon 
the democratic laxity of admission to official receptions, and the equally 
democratic rigueur of returning visits **(by leaving a card) on all per- 
sons, known or unknown,” who present themselves on these occasions. 
This is all very interesting, but it leaves the field clear to some one else, 
ho ean trace for us the development 


since the abolition of slavery in the District, and 


with a wider experience perhaps, w 
of Washington society 
the substitution of the Northern for the Southern ideal, and the great 
inerease in the number of clerks and other salaried officials, and the 


extraordinary growth of libraries, museums, and art-galleries. The win- 
ter climate of Washington as an attraction for cultivated persons whose 
health is delicate ; the opportunities for literary and scientific study, 
almost if not quite unsurpassed on the continent; the improved facilities 
for making Washington a more or less temporary stopping-place for 
travellers to all points of th 


A university of the first-class the capital has not and 


compass, are also worthy of consideration 
and exposition, 
may never have, and certainly cannot have under Government auspices 


long as our politics remain what they are ; but, all the same, the near- 


ness of the Johns-Hopkins University may exert a positive influence on 
intellectual as well as social life in Washington. Numerous reasons that 
lic upon the surface might be assigned for the worthlessness of the Wash- 


ington press, but we do not know that any of them is fatal to the hope 
of an ultimate success in enterprise as well as in character. Many scien- 
nd learned periodicals would naturally be issued from the capital— 


\inerican geographical magazine, for example, or an ethnological 


Zeit- und Streit-Frvagen series as that which contributes 
lueation of Germany. The future of art in Washington 
\ | the d ne of Congressional jobbery ; but 


vor under the defect of 


tions as to the quai ns necessary for judzing works of 
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art, end even as to the right of any State or Territory to have ** more 


*( ol commissions, 


On Mondav evening there was opened in the galleries of the Acade- 

. | ae Ee ae . | , , ] - 8s mvp: 
my of Design a Loan Exhibition of works of art and curiosity. This 

v considerable collection has been brought together by the managers 


and friends of the Society of Decorative Art, and the protits of the exhi- 


fo to the treasury of that association. Each of the gall 


erles, 
except the large South room, has been delivered over to a committee of 
ladies, with such aid of gentlemen, known as collectors and students, as 
could be secured, and in their hands the West gallery has become a very 
interesting show of lace, with some few embroiderics ; the East gallery is 
crowded with a brilliant but very miscellaneous gathering of porcelain 
and faience, silver and jewelry, embroideries and brocades ; the sculp- 
ture gallery is called the ** Medivwval” or the ‘ Renaissance” room, and 


is hung with ancient tapestrics and crowded with carved furniture and 


e 


show-cases full of treasures of the decorative arts of Europe ; and the 


large corridor seems to have caught what the galleries could not contain. 
The North room alone is devoted to that branch of art which has made up 
all American exhibitions until very lately-—viz., modern paintings. The 
New York public has seen exhibitions of decorative art only within the 
walls of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and the space at the com- 
mand of that institution has been always hitherto so limited that it will 
surprise no person familiar with the private coilections of the city to learn 
that there is much now at the Academy which is wholly new to public 
exhibitions, Not only are the thousands of articles (save two or three) all 
now for the first time exhibited, but many collectors have now for the 
first time opened their private stores ; and, also, there are some branches 
We can 
make no attempt this week to mention separate articles, but the Oriental 


of art which now for the first time are properly represented. 


embroideries and stuffs in the East gallery should be studied ; in the Re- 


naissance room there are three tapestries of extraordinary beauty and 
value; and the medieval manuscripts and early printed books, nearly all 
belonging to one and the same well-known collector, are treasures which 


we are glad to see secured for America. 


—This Society of Decorative Art has been established with the view of 
giving at once employment and the opportunities of enlarged cultivation 
to persons who have some capacity for artistic design. Given a multi- 
tude of men and women who think they can design : to s 


really have some gift that way, to develop and encourage that power of 


ect tho who 


theirs, and then to give it profitable employment ; such, in brief, is the 
object of this society. It has taken a house at No, 4 Hast Twentieth 
Street, between Broadway and Fifth Avenue, and there are held classes 
in embroidery and ceramie painting ; there meet the committees which 
have to perform the arduous duties of criticism and selection ; and there 
is the salesroom where the approved pieces of work are offered to the pub- 
lic. The dificulties which beset all such enterprises are inseparably con- 
nected with the attempt to get serious work done by unpaid officers, busy 
with their own affairs. It is not probable that the society ean long flour- 
ish in that way ; it will need to pay two or three considerable salaries to 
competent superintendents. But for the present all works with smooth- 
ness, and the outlook is promising for the exercising of a large and whole- 
some influence over the community. 

—It is now nearly fifty years since there was published in London a 
collection of neat little 16mo volumes, some thirty-odd in number, con- 
taining a few of the best of the many charming autobiographies of which 
our language, either originally or by translation, was then possessed. 
This collection is still much sought after and esteemed by book-lovers, 
The collection of ** Choice Autobiographies ” which Mr. W. D. Howells is 
now editing and James R. Osgood & Co. are now publishing resembles 
the earlier one in form, and some of the five volumes already issued were 
also comprised in the former series. But in one point the American col- 
lection differs, and for the better, from its English predecessor : cach life 
is preceded by an introductory essay from the pen of Mr. Howells, whose 
literary qualities are nowhere more apparent or more delightful than in 
these prefaces. Seme of these ¢é¢udes—and the word is in order, as they 
bear a striking resemblance to the best of the ¢fudes which the French 
are accustomed to prefix to the édition définitive of a classic—have already 
appeared in the pages of the Aflantie Monthly, notably those on Alfieri 
and Goldoni, two subjects upon which, as might have been expected, Mr. 
Howell 


tion, Others now appear for the first time. Of the five volumes already 


writes with the fullest knowledge and the most loving apprecia- 


17 


issued Goldoni and Alfieri fill one each, Lord Ileirbert of Cherbury and 


Thomas Elwood oc-upy another together, and the other two are taken up 


ee en 
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with the memoirs of Frederica Wilhelmina, Margravine of Baireuth. There Car of the Emperor Maximilian,” 8 plates, 4,050 frances, and the $2 plates 
t is no variety of literature more interesting, instructive, or entertaining = of the ** Triumphal Arch of the Emmy. May n. ter D 3.000 
than autobiography, and if the remaining volumes are as well chosen as franes; Rembrandt's * Great Jewish Bride,” 4,005 francs ; his port 

those which have already appeared, t Nlection will make its mark Lutma, 3,900 franes ; his ** Landscape on the Canal,” 6,700. Ont 

cefects are purely bibliographical. In the Goldoni and in the Marg other hand, of the fifty Mare Antonio Raimondis that Didot had, only 

vine’s memoirs mention is made of certain omissions, but not in the other three reached 1,000 fran * Adam and Eve,” aft Raphael, 1, 

two volumes ; and it is therefore impossible to say whether or nottheyare  * Lucrece,” after Raphael, 1,250; 1 ** Martyrd mt. 3 

unabridged and intact without a collation with the former c¢ mn It ter Bandinelli, 1,000, Of « t he V1 \ 

would be well also if the circumstances of the original publication (and — in the finest condition. 

translation) were more fully set forth. Above all, there are no indexes, 

although an autobiography deserves and demands an index as strenuously CREASY'S HISTORY OF TILE OTTOMANS. 

as almost any other literary production, (MIIE revised edition of Creasv’s Ottoman history, the preface to whic! 


—An interesting passage in Lewes’s Life of Goethe is the description Was written a few weeks before the Russian armies now | 
of the poct’s visit to Frankfort in 1814: Bulgaria crossed the Pruth, is a very timely reproduction of th 


“Te was received with an ovation which recalls the last visit of Vol- | dition, which appeared at the opening of 1 : 
faire to Paris. Tasso ? was performed at the theatre with great pomp. The same interest in the subject which ins} lt iutl \ 


: No sooner di 1 he make his appearance in the box which had been pre- | wrote his book evidently guided his pen when he revised its | _ at 
He pared for him, and which was hung with flowers and laurel-crowns, than 

& Haydn’s symphony struck up, and the whole house rose with a burst of 
enthusiastic cheering. The symphony continued, and the shouts rose 
5 tumultuously above it. At length the curtain rolled up, and gradually a | There are very few popular histories of Turkey in universal 

i solemn stillness settled through the house. A prologue greeted the great | and this, we believe, is one of the best of them. It presents a vivid and 
poet, and was the signal for more shouting. After ** Tasso” came an epi- 
logue, during which the laurel-crowns were taken from the busts of 
Ariosto and Tasso and handed to Goethe. And when all was over, the 0d decline, interwoven with summary views of ins 


he public, in this country at least, will undoubtedly receive it, as it 
then, with a livelv desire for information on an all-al 


well-connected account of the six centuries of Turkish growth, 























: corridors and staircases of the theatre were crowded with admirers, characteristics, and causes of success : ‘ It is chiefly \ 
2 through whom he passed smiling his thanks.” the great work of Von Ilammer—as t goes—but ¢ 
It is a pity to destroy so pleasant a picture of the honor paid by Frank- | the results of the studies of a large number of earlier and later wi 
fort to her most distinguished son, but, according to a seem seal well- | and throughout evinces research, independence f judgment 
informed writer in the Spectator, the whole story is a hoax of Johann By all this we do not mean to say that it is either fitted to supply 
Willemer, the husbaid « f Marianne, the Suleika of the ‘* West-istliche | the necessary information on the subject, or written without a bias, On 
Divan,” whose correspondence with Goethe has just been publishes t | the contrary, we consider it a history which must be supplemented bs 
I J } . ; : 
appears that Goethe had quarrelled with the Frankfort authorities in re- | accounts written from a different or a mot nvincingly impartial st 
gard to the payment of some taxes, and they in retaliation struck his | point, and we can praise the candor of its author only as that of a decided 
name from the list of burghers, and on his visit to the city in 1814 adherent of a cause. He believes in the right of Turkes to exist, and 
received him with icy indifference, To ridicule this, Willemer wrote an | exist as a power ; in the possibility of ration in the best 
é imaginary account of a representation of ‘* Tasso” and published it in the | of the word ; in the probability of sucl aT n, provided R s 
t Morgenblatt, Myr. Lewes, in company with the other biographers of | attacks on her existence cease ; in the \ h character of 
i Goethe, has, with pardonable credulity, borrowed from this account the | disturbing Russian attempts ; in the moral superiority of Turkey's d 
materials for his vivid description, ing with Christian nations as compared with their dealings with het 
1: : ‘ , and, what is more, in many excellent qualities of the Turkish cl 
—Ilarper & Brothers have done the public a service by adding to their | ~ thea f - ote a - - 
6 @ ee : . ‘ er : such as dignity of manners, self-respect, truthfulness, and honesty. I 
**Student’s Smaller Series” a translation of Otto Seemann’s Mythology, ly beli i a alle a , perager ; ; 
; ape » ; abe: * not only believes in all this, but writes with the undisguised f 
under the title ‘ The Mythology of Greece and Rome.’ It is a transla- ee ; ; 
. . ] a “Ie (6 lat se. 2 ne pressing his readers with his convietions. This « t s his ’ 
tion of the smaller German work (* Kleine Mythologie der Griechen und : 1 tl — obs. #1 “e 
> ’ ‘oh its j ; ; } tives, and the warmth of fits feeing fort nstantly assatled—of course 
Kivmer’), from which its illustrations also are taken and very well repro- iain’ ; ; oa os ahtgiags Se 
1 aa — : : f Spear , | we refer only to the two centuries of Russo-Turkish coutests—makes him 
duced. That in its turn is an abridgment of a larger book (*Gotter und : ae 3 ‘ . 
} 1 ; unconsciously overlook the equally good claims to sympathy of the vic- 
Terocn ’), from which it differs in omitting an account of Greek temples , POG Sie Milla Sg 6 
1 ‘ tims of former Turkish aggression, st!]] groaning under Turkish n 
and worship, in extending its scope to Roman mythology, and in the smal- ; : Oy tear ex : - 
2 ore . lo, oe Soe > P As we hinted above, Sir Edward Creasy does not shut his eyes to the 
ler number of illustrations, some from modern works of art. Both of ; ; 
. . . dark side of the picture, neither to the frequent **metamorphosis of the 
] Seemann’s books are excellent, having two great merits—their foundation aad i. - viel, sateen 
| @ ay Se gee tigh-minded and generous country gentleman of Anatolia or Roum 
] on Preller’s pinata work, with its clear arrangement, fresh views, and f ilies 9 . de - ; — 
‘ ° : ‘ , exemplary in all the relations « aomesti ite, Into a sordid, grasp 
thorough scholarship, and the introduction of the art clement in the text eS a aie pa . ' ; 
; : . tvrant, and a seifisn Voiuptuary of the worst description, When investec 
| and illustrations, putting before the student the deities as they presented , mt ; oe 
j . With the power and expose | to the temptations of a Pasha : hor to the 
i themselves to the ancient mind, so that the admission of er works of ; : 3 ae" 
| . ee ae a : ’ Turks’ ‘ruthless fanaticism, w roused by the cry that their religion 
art into the smaller book is to be regretted. The illustrations are mostly ae ae | 
. : : . » is in danger nor to the praetice of ‘tunutterable deeds of vice anc 
after Braun’s ‘Kunstmythologie,’ but with additions down to the time of gee ge: a 5 aE aes 
mas ‘ % , crime. But he hasa whole array of redeeming features, besides plausible 
publication after Overbeck, Liibke, ete. Our existing mythologies in 2 a ‘ oF 
p explanations of some traits which are **sceming contradictions to the 


English either represent the later period only, as mere réchauffés of Ovid, 


or, as works on comparative mythology, devote most of their space to the oe fe owen. and while he dwells 

’ é ; 1 deeds of bravery and devotion, with 
of some of the sultans—Mahmoud II, 
ession of catastrophes and betray- 
at reform, he is but 


ive out of sight the woes and aspirations of the down- 


; pre-liellenic period, or, if they pay any attention at all to art-mythology, 
are at best far behind the times, so that the publication of this unpre- 





tending little book is a boon. The translation as a whole is good. 
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—Is the value of gold falling, unnoticed, throughout the world, or is | |. ie ohta' 
”) i l 1 
i 


it only articles of vertu that are getting dearer hi dearer 2? Wit aye ; eo _b . ns : 
leare id dearer ¢ ‘odden Greek and Slav, Armenian and Rumanian. The plottings of 





ee See, ee eee Pe ee eee, Se eee er ee ey ee ee i : 
| wae pe sae engravings the prices are higher—or rather the highest Russia, who seliishly speculates on these woes, and tr erously plays 
7 prices are higher, for some engravings lose the value set upon them by with these aspirati at: allel vusly disturb the late chief-justice’s 1 istoric l 
faney and are a drug in the market, just as ’ editions of the classics |, , hid nite. eee ? é , 
. : os ket, Just as the editions of the cl balance. If his na is not, his silence is often, unjust. He tells 





{ Tr ( as ‘ aco eT 1e ido ok-auctl s half ; » } > 2s + 8 . 
that provoked so keen a competition in the London book-auctions half a 'y the history of the Ottomans, not of those whom they iniquitously 


century ago can now hardly be sold at any price. The list of prices obtained ee 





at the sale of Ambroise Firmin Didot’s great colleetion of engravings has \s between Ottomans and Russians, t was not hard for him to be 

jus ee wublishe 7 955 nhers — = 954 1, lets . 

just been pu shed. 47,955 numbers bi igh F125, Le Re it I l especially from t tandpoint of international 

“* Burgomaster Six,” in the rare second state, of which there isa fine copy in 

the same state in the collection at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, sold for * History of the Ottoman Turks, from the beginning of their Empire to the present 

17,000 franes; his ** Hundred Guilders Print,” for8,550 francs: his ** Three me By Sir Edward C. Cr i eylon), Emeritus Professor 
f torv it I rsity ¢ in Edition, from the New 





Crosses,” for 7,050; portrait of himself, 5,730; Ditrer’s * Triumphal ° Re 


77. Svo, pp. 553 
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right, of which Creasy is a fond student and expounder, For a century 

the R at on the Porte were begun with revolting treachery 

ind lof t ties, and executed with shocking barbarity. Peter 

(i ~» Cat I., Anna, Biizabeth, Catherine IL. are cuiltv in as- 

proportions of a policy of grasping and shameless perversion 

that of Louis XLT.; and Miinnich, the Orloffs, the Potemkins, 

> rpassed each other in cold-blooded butchery. Miinnich’s 

the Crimen in 1736, for instance, was begun without a de- 

Kozlov was sacked, Bakhtchiserai was assaulted. and 

lewd Miinnich then drew his Muscovites and Cossacks up 

itside the defoneeless town, and sent in a quarter of his army at a time 

to pillage for a fixed number of hours.” Palaces, libraries, and two 

thousand private houses were destroyed. Simferopol was next attacked ; 


its inhabitants and its wealth were given up to the brutality and ra- 
pocity of the soldiers, its buildings to the flames.” Throughout the eam- 
paign ‘no mercy was shown by the Russians to age or sex.” And yet 
this was a mild advance of conquest compared with the butcheries which 
under Catharine Il, consummated the subjugation of the Crimea ; with 
the carnage at Otchakov (1788), where *‘ out of a population and garrison 
of 49,000 human beings only a few hundred (chiefly women and children) 
escaped”; or with that at Ismail (1790), where Suvoroff himself, as he 
bousted, wept over the massacre. Four years later, after the capture of 
Kosciuszko, he slaughtered the Christians and Jews of Praga with the 
same readiness, . 

The delusive encouragements with which Russia, from time to time. 
drew the Montenegrins, Servians, and Greeks into her contests with the 
Porte, and the cold indifference with which she abandoned them after her 
failures, are naturally dwelt upon with emphasis, as are also the treacher- 
ous proceedings towards declining Turkey of Charles VEL and Joseph IT. 
of Austria, of Napoleon Bonaparte, and also of England in 1807—an ex- 
ceptional case, of course. And with particular gratification Sir Edward 
recalls the many illusions which have so often been indulged in, from 
the time of Peter the Great to our own, in regard to the facility of 
breaking up the Ottoman Empire and driving the Turks from Europe. 
As early as one hundred and fifty years ago the speedy dismemberment of 
Turkey was confidently expected, ‘** though some sagacious observers 
judged dilferently,” among them Montesquieu. In 1770, when the Orloffs 
mitered the Mediterranean with a powerful fleet, while the Sultan was 
hard pressed on the Danube, in the Crimea, and in Asia, and Egypt was 
in revolt, “it was thought that Greece, Egypt, and Syria might be rent 
from the House of Othman ina single summer, and Constantinople itself 
was supposed not to be safe.” Volney, a generation later, saw in Turkey 
an ‘incoherent edifice of power, shaken to its basis, deprived of its sup- 
port, and losing its equilibrium,” ready to ‘‘ astonish the world with an- 
other instance of mighty ruin.” Alexander I. and Napoleon, after the 
treaty of Tilsit, just failed toagree ona plan of dismemberment, in which 
‘Russia's portion was to be Wallachia, Moldavia, Bulgaria, Thrace, and 
the Asiatic provinces nearest to the Bosphorus.” They wrangled over Con- 
stantinople, ‘little thinking that Moscow was soon to blaze, with French 
invaders for her occupants, and that Paris, in a few more years was to 
yield to Russian cannon, while the House of Othman proceeded to com- 
plete its fourth century of unbroken dominion at Constantinople.” 

The last-quoted remark refers to the centenary year 1853, when Czar 
Nicholas told Sir Hamilton Seymour, the British ambassador at his court, 
** The sick man is dying ; we have on our hands a sick man—a very sick 
man, and he may suddenly die on our hands’ ; and soon after instructed 
Menshikoff to light the funeral torch, Here the original narrative ends, and 
the very brief continuation written for the new edition, in giving the r- 

it of the conflagration then kindled, which was the destruction of 
Sebastopol and not of Constantinople, again points to the moral that 
‘**threatened states, like threatened men, sometimes live long.” The 
Byzantine Empire, which, rotten and decayed, outlived a thousand 
years’ threatenings, is an obvious illustration, which, however, our 
author, though badly chagrined by Turkey’s bankruptcy and the Dulga- 


rinun massacres, would refuse to apply as unjustly offensive to the Otto- 
le 


mans, lairness, however, demands the explicit statement that he paints 
Turkish decay at certain periods, old and recent, in colors as deep as any 
Christian moralist might desire. Ilis earnestness of thought and study 
and his choice of authorities—some of whom, like Von Hammer, D’Ohsson, 
and Ranke, he quotes but too literally—are equally good ; bat his omis- 
ions are mu is, and his fine diction is marred by hundréds of names 
so badly spelled that this book alone might have sufficed to illustrate the 


‘show not to do” of every point in the article on ‘ Foreign Names” re- 
cently published in this journel. Which edition is primarily responsible 
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for * Méltke ” instead of Moltke (this occurs twenty times), and a number 
of less grave mistakes, we do not know. 


CHILDREN’S HOLIDAY BOOKS.—IL* 

| I? we were to deseribe Mr. Eggleston as an s* Oliver Optic” of the better 

sort, we should accurately convey the impression which ‘The Signal 
Boys’ has madeonus. We have not read the earlier volumes of the ** Big 
Brother Series,” and we have not for many years read a line of Oliver 
Optic, and the comparison we have just suggested has therefore a rather 
narrow basis. Nevertheless we think it a fair comparison, and that both 
authors, in trying to furnish unexceptionable models of manliness, saga- 
city, and resource to their youthful readers, end by depicting impossible 
characters in improbable situations. Mr, Eggleston may be a little more 
robust of the two, but his superiority in any respect would not entitle him 
to be put in a different category. The ingenuity he has expended in 
getting his heroes out of all their scrapes will have its reward in a rapt 
audience, but the story remains very poor fiction for all that ; just as the 
historical setting given them fails entirely to lend reality to the adven- 
tures described. For the rest, the battle of New Orleans in 1814 is made 
the motive of the narrative, and Lake Borgne and its shores the scene. 
The modicum of historical and geographical information thus imparted 
may to some parents seem a good reason for introducing the * Signal 
Boys’ as a family acquaintance ; but in a select juvenile library we should 
prefer Captain Sam’s room to his **‘ Company.” 

We opened Mr. Kingston’s * Voyage of the Steadfast’ with the same 
author's *Snow-shoes and Canoes’ in our mind, but our expectations were 
quickly disappointed. The new story is a religious tract, without the 
slightest disguise. As such we can recommend it to all those who delight 
to read, or think it wholesome to read, of instantaneous conversions under 
the imminent fear of death, and of catastrophes in which scoffers and 
unbelievers are carefully selected for sacrifice, and who value the tests of 
character and of fitness for salvation which this book advocates. 

It is ten years, as we are reminded by the preface to the ‘ Enchanted 
Moceasins,’ since we first made the acquaintance of this and its companion 
stories under the title of the ‘Indian Fairy-Book.’ We do not find that 
our then favorable impression of the collection was ill-grounded, but, on 
the contrary, are glad to meet again with the mighty Grasshopper, the 
Man-with-his-leg-tied-up, the legend of the origin of Indian corn, and all 
the other humorous and poetie creations of the aboriginal fancy which 
Mr. Matthews has gleaned from Schoolcraft and other sources. He has, 
it is true, ‘‘re-interpreted and developed” them, but the development 
will trouble nobody except the purists in folk-lore. A fair sample of it 
is this sentence from ‘*Sheem, the Forsaken Boy”: ** When he told 
them that he had been forsaken by his brother and his sister, the wolves 
turned about to each other, lifted up their eyes to heaven, and wondered 
among themselves, with raised paws, that such a thing should have been.” 
As regards the title, we should have supposed the old one good enough 
to be revived along with the book. If any change was called for, we 
should have sought to replace the illustrations with genuine Indian char- 
acter-picces from the life, of which the various Government surveys have 
so vast a store among their photographs. We recall some exhibited at 
the Centennial whose labels suggested just such a use to be made of them. 

It is not a new idea to collect between two covers sainples of the fairy 
tales of all nations, but as the field of selection is boundless it may well 
be imagined that the ‘ Wonder-World Stories’ contains a fresh assort- 
ment. The full title appended below shows whence these fourteen stories 
have been derived, and it only remains to add that they are all charac- 
teristic, and some eminently so, of the countries to which each is ac- 
credited. A thoroughly German use has been made, to begin with, of 
the facts about carnivorous plants by B. Paul, in ‘* The Flower-Monster.” 
The foolish passion of a lady-bug for a Drosera rotund:folia not only 
proves fatal tothe insect but helps to illustrate the moral ; ** Everywhere 
follows us the inevitable necessity of destruction in order that there may 
be new life. . . . Itis ever the same in Nature. To dest roy, and to 
be destroved—Death and Resurrection, The pretty little Drosera still 
sings. * I muel eat.” Among the more striking stories are ** The Bride 

‘The Signal Bovs: or, Captain Sam's Company. By Gcorge Cary Eggleston,’ 


iy Brother Serics.) New York: G, P. Putnam's Sons 18¢7 

**Vovace of the Steadfast sy Wim. H. G. Kingston.’ Boston : D. Lothrop & Co. 
‘ The Enchanted Moceasins, and other Legends of the American Indians, Compiled 
from orizinal sources by Cornelius Matthews,’ With illustrations. Third ediiion. New 
York : G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1877. 

* Wonder-World Stories, from the Chinese, French, German, Hebrew, Hindoostanee, 
Hungarian, Irish, Italian, Japanese, Russian, Swedish, and Turkish. Collected and 
translated by Marie Pabke and Margery Deane.” New York: G, P. Putnam's Sons. 
1877. 
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of the Wind,” from the Rassian ; ‘The Soa of th: Pairy,” from the 
Hungarian, a spirited allegory of the dosiraziion of the Hans; ** Lo- 
manachtan, and the Fenians of Hiro,” from the Irish, full of bloolanl 
valor and Hibernian absurdity ; an] ‘ Narada’s Prophee <a from the 
‘Mahabharata.’ Taken altogether, the volume shows excellent diserimi- 
nation, and being handsomely brought out (with, to be sure, rather feeble 
illustrations), must be ranked with the foremost holiday ventures of the 
present year. 
gone by. 


It merits a permanent sale long after the gift season has 


It is certainly interasting nows for boys as well as their eldors that 
Mr. Hoffmann, of whose excellent treatise on ‘Modern Magic’ 
favorably last year, has now mule a translation of Robvert-Houlin’s 
‘Secrets of Conjuring and Magic.’ This work, published in 1353, ani 
long since out of print, was recognizol at onze on its appearanze as the 
best on the subject, just as its author was knowa to be the foremost of 
all conjurers, past or present. We have compared this translation with 
the original and we find both it and the e liting to have been very well 
done. It is difficult to say which is the better minaal, Mr. HoTmann’s 
book or his translation, which, by the way, coatains the description of 
the many electrical devices and labor-saving contrivances that Houdin 
invented for his house at Blois. 

Any boy will be glad to reevive Mr. Top2’s ‘ Manual of Sorrento and 
Inlaid Work,’ especially if it is aeecompaniel or has been press ial by the 
Its guidance appears to be sound and thorough, and it 
contains information applicable to cabinet-work in general, as well as to 
seroll-sawing. Even the advertisements in this volum:—of woods, 
lathes, saws, and printing-presses—enhance its value. 

Mr. Mitchell tells of the inventors of printing asa prelul> to the 
more particular subject of his book. Then follows som> instructive talk 
about the authorship and antiquity of the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ with Alad- 
din and Sindbad condensed. Next successively eom> brief biographies of 
Goldsmith, Swift, Maria E leeworth, Bernardin de St. Pierre, Mme. Cot- 
tin, the Brothers Grimm, Scott, De Foe, and Bunyan, with condensations 
in each case, or samples, of their principal works. Tao attempt is maude 
to convey an idea of the times as well as the man, and to help fix the 
chronology by reference to contemporary events or personages in other 
countries, as in asso detiae I[aroun-al-Raschid with Charlemagne. All 
this is accomplishel in a pleasant manner with the aid of all sorts of 
illustratioas. Thereis much to prais2, and very little to criticise except the 
author's occasional forgetfulness of his youthful listeners, or perhaps we 
shoula say unlue remembrance of their elders, For instance, we take 
leave to think that the proper beginning of the chapter on the * Arabian 
Nights’ is the third paragraph : ‘* You could never guess who wrote * The 
Arabian Nights’—for nobody knows when those stories were writter 
Instead of which the child is first addressed in this manner : 

‘* Who wrote the stories ? Who knows ?. Not Captain Mayne Reid ; 
though had he been born a Persian, and lived long time enough ago, and 
been a Caliph with a long beard and a cimeter—instead of a captain in 
the Mexican War, with a Colt’s revolver and a goatee—and had he seen 
the cloud of dust which Ali-Baba saw, I think he could have made out 
the band of forty robbers under it, and the eave, and all the rest. 

* But Mayne Reid didn’t see the cloud of dust which covered those ro}- 
bers (and which is very apt to cover all gangs of public robbers), and did 
not live so long ago, and therefore did not write ‘The Arabian Nights.’ 
Nor did Mrs. Hannah More, for the book is not in her style ; nor did the 
author of * Littlhe Women.’ 


1 
We spoxe 


necessary tools, 


We readily admit that there is nothing in the whole book so irrelevant 
and useless, or so mistaken in point of taste or humor, or so well calcu- 
lated to confuse the infant min1 struggling with chronology, as this 
pissage. Nevertheless, in all strictness, we should also rule out Mr. 
Mitchell’s * Introduction for Young Folks,” or at most append it to the 
** Preface for the Grown-up People.” 

The third edition of Mr. Cox’s ‘Tales of Ancient Greece’ deserves to 
have many successors. Its four parts (originally published separately) 

; I s yt I : 
consist of ** The Gods and Heroes,” ** Tales of the Trojan War,” ** Tales 
of Thebes,” and ‘* Miscellaneous Tales,” and furnish a pretty complete 
outfit, for young minds, of the commonplaces of Greek mytholozy, of 
Homer, Sophocles, and Herodotus, Admirable in style, and level with a 
child’s comprehension, these versions constitute an abridged and puritied 
Lempriere which might well find a place in every family. either as a 

*Secrets of ( ‘onjuring and NM: igic. By Robert- Hondin. Tr anslated and edited by 
Profe ssor Hoffmann.’ New York: George Routledge & Sons (1877. | 

A Manual of Sorrento and Inlaid Work for Amateurs, with Original Designs Bs 
Arthur Hope * Chicago: John Wilkinson ; New York: G P. Putnat m's Sois | 187 

‘About Old Story-Tellers : of how and when they lived, and What st ri 

By Donald G Mitchell.’ New York: Scribner. Armstrong & Co. 18 


‘Tales of Ancient Greece By the Rey. G. W. Cox, M A.’ 
Jansen, McClurg & Co. 1877. 
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preparation for classical training or (as far as it will go) as a substitute 
for it. The introduction, a long exposition of the solar-myth doctrine, 
ean be skipped without disadvantage, along with the notes in the appen- 
dix, by younger readers. Parents will find their account in the beginning 
and end, as well as in the middle of the volume, Forms like Kirke, 
Eurydiks, ete, in Mr. Cox’s following of the Greek orthography, will 


offer no obstacle to those who have been taught the approved Latin. pro- 
nunciation of the present day, and mystifications like L“to (for Latona) 
are very rare. Mr. Cox, by the way, in saying that ** the Latin @ should 
be pronounced like a7 in fal,” stands opposed to the best teaching, whi 
gives this diphthong the sound of 7 (as in mine). 
a Chicago imprint does not prevent the * Tales 


specimen of English book-making, in all respeets fit to give and to re- 


from being a very pretty 


ecive at any season, 

One of the lesser stories in Mrs. S.-C. Hallowell’s * Boo’s Bodtime’ 
(and : me » one of the best), published three or four years ago, was entitled 
the ‘Cuckoo Clock.” It told of a little country boy who sees sucha 
clock re the first time at his grandmother's fine house in town, and, 
when left alone with 
The result is disastrous. 
story, bearing the same title, and not without certain points of resem- 
blanee, lies upon our table, having come from across the sea. In this 


it, endeavors to eateh the bird, which he thinks 


must be alive. A somewhat un bul protracted 


ease it isa young girl, Griselda, who meddles with the cuckoo, by flin 
ing a book at it in a fit of impatience, but who afterwards, on sincere 
repentance, becomes a favorite of the bird, and is introda 
to several delightful regions of fairyland, 

Alice,” but the author's originality is, on the whole 


Griselda is a litt like 


and the refined tone of the book, its easy and intelligible style, its excel- 
lent descriptions, its gracious but effective moralizing, entitle it to a 
high place among the children’s books of the season. 

There is a certain vivacity in * Patsy,’ seeing that it is a chronicle of 
the freaks and misbehavior of a little girl, distinguished by entire disre- 
gard of her elders, and an active spirit of mischief. Her elders hold 
theories which endure all the strain that Patsy puts upon them; and 
when she ties black crape on the front door in order to **have a funeral,” 
and sympathizing neighbors hasten to console the family, the mother, a 
the mystification is over, rouses herself from a headache to say emphat 
eally, ‘“*I want my children to be children. LT expect them to do wron 
IT want them to learn by experience,” ete 
are unmodified when her absent husband leaves important business and 
hurries home in grief and apprehension 
All this is essentially modern, and the final discipline of Patsy in the 
style of **The Purple Jar” is quite incongruous, Tl 
and though too much is made of her, Mrs, C1 


.ete. sand these views apparently 


. hearing of the crape on his doo 


littenden is an origin 
‘Gold and Gilt” isa temperance story in the guise of: 
The purpose is excellent, the execution more questionable. There are a 
variety of striking incidents—a runaway horse, a steamboat on fire, a 
miser on his deathbed, the usual gifted drunkard, fashionable worldling, 
and missionary child. There is no harm in such a book except what 
arises from a false view of life, and it is always possible that it may do 
some good, 
‘Each and All’ 
It gives stories of little girls of many nations—Hskimo, African, Egvp- 


is a harmless and somewhat entertaining little book. 
tian, Chinese, and German—and, though it is all rather cou/cur de ros 
there is a laudable endeavor after local coloring. 


Outlines of the History of Arf. By Dr. Wilhelm Liibke. A new 
translation, from the seventh G ‘rman edition, edited by Clarence Cook. 
In 2 vols. Vol. I. (New York : Dodd, Mead & Co. Pp. viii.-d71.)— 
Dr. Litbke’s book had gone posites several editions since the first Eng- 
lish translation had been pubtished, and it seemed advisable to translate 
it anew, and from . latest German edition. This has been done under 
the direction of Mr. Elward L. Burlingame. The editor’s preface, which 
gives this information, adds a statement not so clear, viz., that his (the 
editor’s) work ‘*has been confined to a revision of the text, in which he 
has endeavored to be faithful.” Faithful to Liibke’s text or to historic¢ai 
and critical truth 2? And by ‘revision ” of the text, is it meant that the 
text has undergone alterations under Mr. Cook’s direction, or is it the 
editor's notes only that are referred to ? The distinction is not unim- 


‘The Cuckoo Clock. By Ennis Graham. Illustrated by Walter Crane.’ London: 
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" isiation before u in the other 
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\ 1 An ( » read W has 
i l | 1] (iti k tt ll of t} it Grerman 
it ra } rn th reader of other 
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| to tl notes, Which are of interest and value, and some- 


complete the inadequate text in a very satisfactory way. The 
inferences and unwarranted conclusions of the author find here a 
led corrective. Thus, on page 133, a note on the bases of Greek 
nos, and on the enfasis, correct Wwaat w uld othe rwise lead some 
tray ; and on page 156, three notes, all valuable, and all show- 


ir accurate thought, seem in the aggregate a good denl more important 


than the text they accompany. The fre quent references to other books, 
are worthy of note, In the 
n which deals with Greek art the reader is frequently so reminded 


especially to those of Viollet-le-Due. 


of this writer, who has treated thoroughly and with knowledge a subject 


Liibke only dimly conceives, 
It would have been better still if Mr. Cov 
the text. 


m easy of correction. 


k had really, and in the 
nal sense, ** revised ” There are errors of all sorts in it, and 
many of tl On page 125, after a description of 
tain covered passages in early Greek buildings, oecur the following 
words : ** This kind of roofing is employed on an immense scale at en- 
trances, as at Amphissa and Phigalia, whilst at other gates the sloping 
side walls are closed by a huge stone beam, over which, however, a tri- 
angular opening is left for the relief of the 


many inaccuracies in this that the quickest Way to point them ont is 


architrave.” There are so 


whole into more precise words, thus : ** A similar method 


of construction is employed on an immense scale in entrance doorways, 


just to put th 


as at Amphissa and Phigalia, while at other places the jambs or door- 
posts, sloping inward, support a huge stone lintel, which, however, is re- 
lieved by a triangular opening above,” and this triangular opening ought 
also to be more accurately described. 

(p. 150), 


* is a wholly improper expression (p, 133). 


A st ylobate is not essentially “a 
ib-structure of several steps ” ‘** The wide-shadowing plinth of 

The roofs of 
What is meant 
columns at their highest 


the main corni 
Greek temples were not built of ** stone beams ” (p. 153), 
by the architrave being ‘ton a line with the 
point ” (p. 156) 2?) Such awkward or erroneous expressions as these crowd 
the pages of the book. Some of them are errors natural to a translator 


not thoroughly master of the subject, others seem to be of the original 
The conelusion is that the book, which is far from -being without 
value, and which is really more readable than most of the popular treat- 


ises in English, should be carefully examined, and about doubled in 





volume by just such careful notes as the present editor could add to it. 
It would also be well if the 


impressions. 


cuts could be given in better and less worn 
Dante. By Mrs. Oliphant. Foreign Classics for English Readers, 
edited by Mrs. Oliphant. (Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1877. 
1Gmo, pp. 208.)—The success of the series of ** Ancient Classics for Mng- 


lish Readers” has led the publishers to undertake a kindred series in- 


tended to embrace the classics of Italy, France, Germany, and Spain. 
The first volume, appropriately devoted to Dante, the first great poet of 
the modern world, is prepared by the editor, who, in her recent work, the 
‘Makers of Florence,’ had already produced an elaborate biography of 
the great Florentine. The present work contains an introduction on the 
origin of the Italian language, a life of the poet covering eleven pages, 
« chapter on the ‘ New Life,’ an analysis of the ‘Divine Comedy,’ and a 
final chapter on Dante’s prose works, Tue analysis is chiefly in prose, 
but the most striking episodes are given in metrical versions made by the 
editor, We cannot praise very highly the manner in which Mrs, Oliphant 
has executed her work. The subject, of course, is one of unusual diffi- 
»poem of ancient or modern times is so difficult to understand 

1 * Divine Comedy’ ; it isthe most local and most personal of all 
! is. ‘fo comprehend it even superficially some acquaintance with the 
History of Florene 


raphy and theological system. Mrs. Oliphant does not seem 


is necessary, and the reader must know something of 
to have mastered even the minor difficulties of the poem she proposes to 
in to others. In describing Dante’s passage from Hellto Purgatory, 

rvs 2 8! Wi 
reader, who can, if tne ficiently interested, learn from better 


we the explanation of how this is accomplished 
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authorities the principles of the Old World cosmogony, avowing candidly 


that it is very dim to ourselves So t fact that in Purestory the sun 
ison Dante’s left hand as he faces the East is dismissed with the words, 
p. 117, * Here Dante’s surprise to tind the sun on his left hand is the oe- 


from Virgil, which we leave as quite 
The editor’s slight a 


[talian literature and history leads her into many errors. She 


an astronomical discourse 


bevond our powers of explanation.” juaintance 


sy instance, that Brunetto Latini (‘ Inf.’ xv. 119) commends to 
Dante his * Tesoro,’ ‘ta collection of poems.” It was Brunetto’s great en- 
cyclopwdia (* Le Tresor de toutes choses ’), a prose work written in French, 
and not the unimportant poem, that Dante’s teacher wished preserved. 
In the great episode of Francesca da Rimini, in the fifth canto of the ‘ In- 
ferno,’ Mrs. Oliphant translates ‘* Galeotto fu’l libro e chi lo serisse” by 
** The book was Galeotto, and so he was named who wrote it,” ete. The 
however, that the author was named Galeotto, but 
that he and his book were to the two lovers what Galeotto had been to 


meaning is not, 


Launcelot and the Queen. In the third canto of the ‘ Purgatory,’ from a 
misunderstanding of the word nipofe, Manfred is made the nephew of 
Costanza, instead of her grandson as he really was, and in the twentieth 
anto (p. 141) Charles of Anjou is incorrectly put for Charles of Valois. 
The metrical versions are diffuse, inexact, and marred by frequent 
errors. Still graveris the editor’s misconception of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the allegory of the poem, as shown by her remarks on pp. 54 and 
55. Mrs. Oliphant sees no reason why Virgil was chosen as Dante’s guide 
except the fact that the yeunger poet had studied and loved the works of 
er, and that Virgil, too, had described a similar pilgrimage. A 
valuable addition to the volume would have been a bibliography of the 
translation of Dante’s various works into English. 


Sicitzerland and the Swiss. By the author of ‘The Knights of the 
(New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.)—This ignorant, 
blundering book shall not escape exposure by its shallow device of affect- 


Frozen Sea,’ ete., ete. 


ing a childish tone and taking on the pious airs of a Sunday-school book 


Of the depth of its ignorance and the wildness of its blundering we 
despair of giving an adequate idea except by examples. Starting with 
the relics of the lake-dwellers, it explains them by the conjecture that 
they date from before the flood, ‘tand that the things upon the earth 
should have been, on the subsidence of the waters, drawn down into the 
bottoms of lakes, . . is only what might have been imagined” (p. 20). 
The beds of former glaciers are marked by ‘‘a polished appearance of the 
ground, . . . while ¢n one case it is shown by the old moraine remaining.” 
* Tindall” * believes that the action of glaciers has had much to do with 
the ‘architecture of the Alps.’ 
rocks he is certain ; and in proof of his theory he says,” etc., ete. (pp. 
33, 34). The name of the originator of these novel ‘‘ theories ” is spelled 
in several different ways in the course of the book, and is once spelled 
“It is quite certain that neither nowadays nor for ages past 


That they have power to grind away 


right. 
would any one of the cantons give up the right to govern itself ” (p. 194), 
although by the adoption of the Constitution of 1874 they have given up 
this very thing. ‘‘ Erasmus, having seen some comic sketches of Holbein’s 
on the margin of Miiller’s ‘ Eulogium of Folly,’ then so famous ” (p. 196). 
The Righi ‘** is an accessible mountain, four different mule-paths leading 
to the summit ” (p. 244). The accounts of Bonnivard and Calvin contain 
some facts, but consist chiefly of blunders (pp. 200-206). 

This little impostor of a Sunday-school book is not entitled to the 
space we have given it, any more than to the excellent paper and fair 
wood-engraving in which it is dressed up ; but the impudence of its pre- 
tensions has provoked us into saying so much. 

Single Famous Poems. Edited by Rossiter Johnson. (New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 1877.)—Famous ? How and where famous ? We 
can understand the term as applied to the ‘ Vicar of Bray,” or ‘‘ My 
Mind to me a Kingdom is,” or the ‘*‘ Lament of the Irish Emigrant,” or 
the “Ivy Green,” or the ‘Star-Spangled Banner,” or ‘Take thy Old 
Cloak about thee,” or ‘* What Constitutes a State 7” or ‘Ye Gentlemen 
of England,” and twice or thrice as many more in these hundred and 
forty-five pieces ; but what shall we say for the ‘* fame” or ‘* poetry ” of 


this— 
** And there they sat, a-popping corn, 
John Styles and Susan Cutter-— 
John Styles as fat as any ox, 
And Susan fat as butter "’? 


‘There sat an old man on a rock, 
And unceasing bewailed him of Fate,— 
Tirat concern where we all mast take stqck, 


Vhough our voice has no hearing or weicht. ¢! 
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or of ten or twenty times as many more of like quality ? Mr. Johnson 
says in his preface that his volume ‘tis intended to repres popula 
rather than critical taste, and to include all the poems in the language 
Which fairly come under its title.” The examplesalready cited show how 
preposterous this pretension is. It would be a waste of time to eriticise 
such a collection by pointing out its sins of omission and admission. It 
reads like the scrap-book of a person a med to clip from t] poetry 

column of country newspapers, and especially fond of pieces marked 


* Anonymous,” and of those sentimental productions which are intro- 


duced by a short text apologetic of the Muse’s pumping, as, ¢.g., p. 248 


‘+ A very old man in an alins-house was asked what he was doing now. 
Ile replied, * Only waiting’ ”—which gives us: 


* Only waiting till the shadows 
Areal rer grown ; 
Only waiting ti llthe g 








rlimmer 
Of the day’s last beam is flown, etc 


This class is well r presented. The only other principle of selection 


we have been able to discover is the fact that a line or a stanza of a poem 
has become a familiar quotation; so Mr. Johnson makes room for the 


whole. Of course if he were to carry this out consistently, he would have 
to follow Mr. Bartlett’s lead and issue forty volumes instead of one ; but 
he is as arbitrary in his choice as he is uncritical. 

The Narrative of a Blockade-Runner. By J. Wilkinson, Captain in 
the late Confederate States Navy. (New York : Sheldon & Co, 1877.)—It 
is tobe hoped that this book will find purchasers, and that its success as a 
business venture will be such as to tempt other Confederate officers to fol- 
and tell the world what they know 
books that tell 
precisely what their authors did, what they did it with, and where they 
This ‘Narrative’ 


our stock of knowledge, for ¢ 


low Captain Wilkinson’s example, 
about our war. It is just such books that are wanted— 


did it. does not make any very valuable addition to 
‘aptain Wilkinson had little or nothing to do 
with the more striking events of the war, with the single exception of the 
capture of New Orleans by Farragut ; but he takes us behind the scenes 
with a frankness and good temper and unreserve, and with an absence of 
fine writing and of tributes to Southern superiority, which Southern 
Ie had little to do with the defence 


reason that the vessel to which he 


writers have not usually displayed. 
of New Orleans, for the 
was not ready for service when Farragut foreed his way up, 


was ussigned 
but he saw a 
and straight- 
forward way. He was a successful blockade-runner, and he was for some 
time a prisoner at Fort Warren in Boston harbor, 


cood deal of what went on, and he tells the story in a simple 


Out of such materials 
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ation. 


} } } ' , , 
he has made an agrecal revdable book, and the | ers have t { 
him well in the paper, } t. and s f page w t \ 
| hast ly; t Ot } t whi S 
Wi know. 

Sibliography of th Orion 1] Quarto ¢ / im Mas PS Jeng with 
. i . ‘ 
particular reference to coy in Ame By J \\ \\ GS 
| | 
} Llotype Llacsimiles (Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 187 Che alt 


of this work is not only to give an account of the earliest editions, | 


also the history of individual copies, so far as they can be traced, t 
present condition, and ownership. A considerable degree of su s has 


been attained by Mr. Winsor, and the result is a collection of 

rary memoranda which are at times curious, if not especially important. 
The most interesting part of the volume to the general reader is { 
records of various sales, by which he can observe the progress of 
Shakspere bibliomania from its rise in the middle of the last century to its 
culminating point at the Daniel sale in 1S64, where £351 15s. was given f 
the 1597 edition of ** Richard IIT.” 


a superb copy of the First Folio for £716 2s. A fairly good copy now 


and Baroness Burdett-Coutts} 


would probably bring about £200, judging by the latest sales, and at 
rate copy L500, Mr. Winsor deseribes 66 editions of the | s WV 


peared before 1623, the date of the First Folio. Twenty-six of these, he 
informs the intending collector, if there be any such left, are practically 
unattainable. Of the remaining forty, 27 are to be found in this country 
the Barton collection of the Boston Public Library and the Lenox Library 
of this city possessing nearly the whole number A brief abstract of t1 ; 
views of the leading commentators as to the value of the respective tex 

is given, but we do not observe that Mr. Winsor advances any opinion 
of hisown. Accompanying the text are facsimiles of title-pages r) 
edition is limited to 250 copies. Though dated IS7G, it was actua v | 
lished in the latier part of August, 1877. 
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Christopher Columbus 
And the Discovery of the New World. By the Marquis dt Belloy. 


Translated by R. S. H. Illustrated with Six Etchings, India 


Paper, and Fifty-one Wood Engravings, Designed and En- 
graved by Leopold Flameng 


Since Irving's well-known biography, no volume has appeared to 


bring our knowledge of the great navigator and his times up to the 





standard of the historical resear fthe present day, This trans- 


lation is intended to supply th ency, by introducing to Amer- 














- tad 
ican readers the striking mon¢ ph of the Marquis de Belloy. The 
narrative of the French nobleman is simple and lucid; but the bio- 
graphy is especially distinguished from its predecessors by the feel- 
ing and fancy exhibited in every page. The author sees in Colum- 
bus not only the great discoverer, but the Christian warrior, to 
whom the opening of a Western World was a religious mission, 


This 


well de- 


preparatory to the rescuing of Palestine from the Infidels. 


side of the Navigator’s character has never been so 
veloped as by the Marquis de Belloy, who is himself in the strong- 


est sympathy with the spirit of his hero. 
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Great American Sculptures. 


By Witliam J. Clark, Jr. Tlustrated with twelve Stcel Engravings, 


India Proofs of Great Works, by American Artists. 


‘his book is offered inthe hope that it will disseminate a fair 
and ought-to-be-known knowledge of our sculptors and their 
works, and with the expectation that the possession of the book 
with its engravings may afford the purchaser as much pleasure and 
gratification as have been enjoyed by; the publishers in prepar 


ing it 
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(Second Series.) By Llewellyn Jewitt, F.S.A., and S. C 


Hall, 
F.S.A., ete. With One Hundred and Seventy Engravings on 


Wood and Steel Frontispiece. 


THE 


Gentleman's Illustrated 
Library. 


Under this title the publishers design issuing a series of volumes 
of exceptional value, perfect in typography, beautiful in illustra- 
*, The works will be such as 


re 
I the publishers will aim to make 


tions, and creditable in manuf 


ctu 
every gentleman would desire, an 


them in every way worthy of their destined place. The initial 


volumes of the series comprise 


roc 
Dramatic Works of Motrere, 


Rendered into English by Henri Van Laun. 





New edition, with a 


Memoir, Introductory Notices, and Notes. I!lustrated with 


Nineteen Engravings on Steel, from Paintings by Horace 


Vernet and Others. Complete in three volumes octavo, gilt 
tops, cloth, S10 s0. 


“ Not only the best translation in but the best to be 


hoped. . . . Itisad 





rect and * contribution to Euro- 





pean scholarship.""—.4 
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